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by E. Lee Neal 


ALL plaques are familiar decorations in 

many homes. They express many varied 
sentiments. Two of the most popular ones in past 
years in church-minded households were these: 
“God Bless Our Home” and “Christ Is the Head 
of This House.” 

One church-centered home displays a plaque pro- 
claiming a widespread lament: “Ve Grow Too 
Soon Oldt und Too Late Schmardt.” This Teu- 
tonic confession symbolizes a common experience 
in life. We frequently mature more rapidly in 
body than in mind and spirit. 

The apostle Paul has set before Christians a 
goal that challenges them to adventure in matur- 
ity. Writing to the Ephesians he says, ‘We are 
to grow up in every way into him who is the head, 
into Christ.” In the fourth chapter of that letter 
he sets forth some of the ways in which we are 
to grow up. 

We are to grow up in eagerness and ability to 
seek and maintain a spirit of unity. Continued 
disharmony and contention are marks of immatur- 
ity; evidence of failure to match growth of body 
with development of mind and spirit. 

The spirit of unity flourishes best in a climate 
where the Spirit is free to work through meek- 
ness, patience, and forbearance. Maturity enables 
persons to move from disagreement to a oneness 
of accepting love. 

We are to grow up in assuming responsibility 
in the work of the ministry. Paul was not writing 
to “the minister of the church at Ephesus.” 

His message was addressed to all the church 
in that city. Every Christian, then and now, has 
a definite assignment to perform in building up 
the body of Christ. Maturity comes through the 
acceptance and accomplishment of responsible 
tasks. 

We are to grow up in faith and conviction. Too 
many of us remain childish in our receiving of 
God’s revelation. Maturity in faith is witnessed 
by a willingness to see that ever new truth breaks 
through from God. When we have tested new 
truth and are convinced it is from God, then ma- 
turity demands loyal adherence to it. Loyalty to 
the truth, however, must never crowd out love. 
We are to grow up in speaking the truth in love. 

Are we ever grown up enough? Do we ever 
outgrow our need for further growth? Is the proc- 
ess of Christian education completed when we have 
left childhood and youth behind? Many adults, 
by not participating in church school, seem to an- 
swer, “Yes.” 

Let them listen to Paul, “until we all attain... 
to mature manhood, to the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fullness of Christ.” 
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With the peace 


which comes from the perspective of eternity, 
we must engage in the encounter... 





A Day to Fire the Brave 


A COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS by Ira W. Langston 


E ARE being told on every 

hand these days that the 
generation of our young people 
now in our nation’s colleges is 
bland of disposition, neutral in 
spirit, colorless in character, self- 
ish in interest and, at the same 
time, habitually religious in prac- 
tice. 

We are told that most of us 
are more interested in social ac- 
ceptance than social justice; that 
we care more for religious forms 
than spiritual experiences; that 
we prefer an abundance of things 
to economic stability; and that we 
would rather have a little social- 
ism than a lot of freedom. 

Indeed we are being described 
as a tolerant and satisfied gen- 
eration of young Americans who 
expect to succeed in and enjoy 
the world as it is. 

I hope for all our sakes that 
this is not true. The world in 
which we live and the one which 
seems to be in prospect is not 
likely to deal kindly with us if 
we have raised up such a gen- 
eration. 





Adapted from an address on the 
occasion of commencement at Cul- 
ver-Stockton College, Canton, Mis- 
souri. 
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I cannot but wonder how any- 
one with even a superficial view 
of history could assume that sur- 
vival in this world can _ be 
achieved with these attitudes. 
Never in the whole experience of 
the race has life been so dy- 
namic, so rapid, so reckless and 
so ruthless in it movement as it 
is today. In the light of history, 
any preparations for a tranquil 
life of “guaranteed security’”’ are 
almost nonsensical. 

Let me share a personal expe- 
rience with you in the thought 
that it might further dramatize 
the situation into which you are 
being graduated. When I was 
four years old, my father and I 
took a trip from our home in 
Harvard, Nebraska, to Four 
Oaks, North Carolina, where my 
grandparents lived. It required 
seven days of travel by train. 
We had to go eighteen miles in 
a horse-drawn carriage when we 
arrived at Four Oaks and it took 
us six hours to cover that sec- 
tion of the journey. At my 
grandfather’s house in Eastern 
North’ Carolina in 1916, “Do-it- 
yourself’? was no hobby. Making 
a living was a “handcraft,” and 
only the skilled rose much above 
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survival. Today a person can go 
from Harvard, Nebraska, to Four 
Oaks, North Carolina, in about 
eight hours, the time we were 
required to wait in St. Louis 
to make a connection which 
was, as I recall it, a caboose of 
a freight train. Even a hog 
couldn’t cross the nation by train 
in those days without changing 
trains. That was just forty-one 
years ago. 

But forty-one years ago, the 
Communist party had not yet 
been organized. The world com- 
munity of nations was at war 
because the uneasy balance of 
power among a multiplicity of 
strong nations had broken down. 
Today the international commu- 
nity is doing business under an 
uneasy peace with a bipolar bal- 
ance of power. And the amaz- 
ing thing to note is that the two 
great nations which are now 
standing each other off in the bi- 
polar balance were not even 
major contenders in the balanced 
multiplicity that was being chal- 
lenged in 1916. In my lifetime 
world conditions have been so 
completely changed that a 1916 
map is as useless as yesterday’s 
menu. 
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“ Class of 1958, you stand today 
like Abraham of old who was 
called ‘‘To go to a place which 
he was to receive as an inherit- 
ance; and he went out, not know- 
ing where he was to go.” It is 
our confidence and our prayer 
that you can, like Abraham, go 
in faith. If you do, I predict 
that you will find your days like 
that described by Homer in the 
Iliad when he wrote, this is— 


“A day to fire the brave, and 
warm the cold 

To gain new glories, or aug- 
ment the old.” 


I know that these are words 
spoken to rally the Greeks as 
they faced an almost hopeless 
situation against the Trojans, 
but we too are engaged in ad- 
ventures, of decisive proportions, 
the outcomes of which cannot 
now certainly be predicted. Like 
the Greeks, hope for our future 
depends not so much upon the 
conditions under which we strug- 
gle as the attitudes which we 
have. Truly these are days for 
heroes. 

Life for every generation is an 
unknown inheritance. It can be 
a great adventure if we engage 
earnestly in the encounter. Like 
every generation we must be pre- 
pared to move into the unknown 
with curiosity, with competence 
and with confidence. One of the 
ironies of our enlightenment is 
that our increased learning never 
seems to reduce the total of the 
unknown. 

Your inheritance, therefore, is 
not a land rich with milk and 
honey, made secure by a citadel 
so well provisioned with power 
and commanded by such brilliant 
Strategists that it is beyond chal- 
lenge. Rather your inheritance 
is a world in convulsive revolu- 
tion, poised perhaps in a decisive 
moment between apocalyptic 
decimation and a new era of 
peace and cooperation. 

Indeed, it is at such times as 
these that the boldness of the 
brave and the counsels of the 
wise are most sorely needed that 
the whole race might be 
strengthened in its dealings with 
destiny. 
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Perhaps the greatest heritage 
that is ours of this nation is not 
a place at all but a set of prin- 
ciples which seem to me to have 
dominated our nation’s develop- 
ment from the days of our earli- 
est settlers. 


The first principle: there can 
be no wealth without work. This 
is so obvious that I almost hesi- 
tate to say it. Yet the Utopians 
are still filling halls with listen- 
ers who like to be deceived. The 
only way for all to have enough 
is for all to produce sufficient 
amounts for their needs. This 
is done by work and not by ora- 
tory or by organization. 

There can be no wealth with- 
out creative work. We can never 
as individuals, as nations, or in- 
deed as a united world, consume 
more than we produce except we 
bankrupt ourselves. We must 
surely be coming soon to the 
point when we will be able to 
produce enough of this world’s 
goods to meet the needs of this 
world’s people. If we do so, it 
will be done with work and not 
with words. 


In the second place: there can 
be no freedom without self-disci- 
pline. For a good many years 
the breadth of our land and the 
depth of our surrounding seas 
enabled many of us to live as the 
fabled Senator from Missouri, 
the Honorable Champ Clark is 
reported to have voted. 

After he had been in Congress 
many years, someone asked him 
for the secret of his success with 
his constituency. How could he 
manage to get elected year in 
and year out indefinitely. ‘Oh, 
that?” said he. “That is because 
of my one simple rule for voting. 
I always vote in favor of every 
appropriation and against every 
tax.” 

We have come very close to 
the end of this kind of behavior. 
Our community, both national 
and local, is requiring more and 
more of us as more and more is 
being required of it. Surely it 
is obvious to all that the costs 
of community living are going up 
at least as rapidly as other costs. 
We will either pay them or de- 


fault. Our default will not re- 
lease us from paying. It will 
simply mean that our freedom 
has been forfeited and we too 
will have moved behind a totali- 
tarian curtain. 

There is somehow still abroad 
the unreal hope that freedom is 
cheaper than totalitarianism. 
Community living requires 
schools, hospitals, roads, arms, 
and churches, and numerous serv- 
ices of all kinds. These will be 
served either voluntarily or un- 
der compulsion. 

We can share in the decisions 
of the community as long as we 
support the community’s needs 
voluntarily. 

It is absolute folly for us to 
assume that our nation will 
maintain its position of leader- 
ship in this world unless we are 
willing voluntarily to require as 
much of ourselves as the state 
can require of its citizens under 
a totalitarian system. It takes 
just as much money, just as bril- 
liant minds, just as much time 
and just as much everything else 
for us to build a satellite or a 
guided missile as it does for a 
totalitarian state to do so. 

If our children’s children are 
to know the freedom which has 
been bequeathed to us from our 
fathers’ fathers, then many of us 
will need to exchange some of 
our dreams of mint juleps on 
shady terraces in favor of the 
demanding disciplines of our free 
society. There can be no free- 
dom in this world except for 
those who are able and willing 
to exercise great measures of 
self-discipline. 


The third and final of the three 
principles which, it seems to me, 
make up the most valuable por- 
tion of our inheritance is this: 
there can be no peace without 
the perspective of eternity. What 
do I mean by this? I mean the 
dimension of religion. We live 
“not by bread alone” and we do 
not live alone. We must have 
the things of this world to live 
and we must have the necessary 
disciplines to live in society, but 
the third dimension, our rela- 
tions with the God of eternity, 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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Editorials 





Open for Business 


HE death knell for church-related col- 

leges is rung periodically by the weak 
and the shortsighted. Not only have they 
refused to heed the summons of self-ap- 
pointed men with the scythe, they are dream- 
ing more elaborate dreams and expanding 
their services on every hand. 

It has not been simple and easy for our 
colleges to find their best place in the edu- 
cational world. This is true, both as per- 
tains to principle and purpose, and as to the 
securing of sufficient financial support to do 
the job. 

First, we started too many schools. This 
was a common practice in the last century, 
for both church and private organizations. 
In a free church like ours, there was no way 
to prevent it. 

Neither was there any way to stop the 
needless competition. Only divided loyalties 
and decreasing contributions brought the 
number down to manageable size. 

Then, there came the rise of the public- 
supported institutions. Many of them grew 
out of church colleges. We have seen, and 
hopefully passed, the era when many felt 
that we could tax ourselves enough to pro- 
vide enough colleges and universities for all. 

Now, we are concentrating on carrying our 
share of the total educational load in the 
church-related colleges—plus something 
more. It is in this extra that we may find 
our real purpose for emphasizing Christian 
higher education. 

We have been on many state campuses, 
and have yet to find a “Godless university.” 
The Christian emphasis is very definite in 
many of them. They have turned out nota- 
ble religious leaders, both lay and clerical. 

For the Disciples of Christ, however, the 
source of our ministers, missionaries and re- 
ligious educators is well known. Thankful 
for every candidate who goes to the semi- 
nary from a state university, we have to face 
the fact that every one of these is accom- 
panied by a dozen from the church-related 
colleges. 

In addition to starting the full-time Chris- 
tian worker on his way, the church-related 
college offers every student full opportunity 
for religious study. It plans every aspect of 
the program for maximum Christian orien- 
tation in life. Let’s keep it open for busi- 
ness. 


Little Boy Blue 


ANY of the readers know that the edi- 

tor’s favorite recreation is to watch 
other people exercise. Preferably this exer- 
cise should be in the form of an athletic con- 
test. Anything will do—perhaps football, 
baseball, basketball, track and field, in that 
order. We could fill a book with a list of 
the great contests we have seen, beginning 
with the Tennessee-Georgia football game in 
1923. 

Thus, the recent death of Albie Booth, a 
real-life Frank Merriwell, brought more than 
the usual sadness. His being 51 years old, 
only five and a half feet tall, and weighing 
only a little more than 140 pounds were the 
only points where we approached anything in 
common. 

This is higher education week in our broth- 
erhood. Albie, “Little Boy Blue” of Yale, 
played three varsity sports in a day when 
athletics were a part of the educational plans. 

We first saw him October 26, 1929, with 
79,999 others in the Yale Bowl—the last time 
that stadium was filled. He began the game 
as an unlikely substitute on the back bench. 
When Coach Mal Stevens, on whose lawn we 
had parked our car, called on Albie in the 
second half, in desperation, Army led Yale 
13-0. 

When the game was over Yale had won 
21-13. The “Mighty Atom” had scored three 
touchdowns and drop-kicked three extra 
points. Two years later, we saw Yale tie 
Dartmouth 33-33, with Booth gaining more 
than 500 yards! 

There’s something basic and fine about this 
kind of athlete. He did more than win 
games. He played baseball, basketball and 
the game of life with the same earnestness 
as he did football. As the New York Times 
put it (March 2, 1959), ‘Booth carried the 
spark of inspired leadership within him. He 
had a special ability to function at his best 
in a crisis.” 

The parents of every boy must hope that 
the natural desires of their son for physical 
activity will be channeled into such charac- 
ter-building lines as those which attracted 
Albert James Booth. There is no way to 
estimate the influence for good of men like 
Yale’s “Little Boy Blue.” 
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YOUR WILL 


An Aet of Christian Faith 


by John R. Cunningham 


This article is adapted from 
an address delivered at the St. 
Louis assembly of the Interna- 
tional Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) 
Oct. 18, 1958. John R. Cunning- 
ham is executive director of The 
Presbyterian Foundation, Inc. 
(U.8.), Charlotte, N. C. 


N LUKE 12:16 God asks the 

question of the rich man fac- 
ing his death: “And then whose 
shall those things be?” This is 
my text. 


Here was a man to whom pros- 
perity had come in such measure 
as to create for him a real prob- 
lem. We find him saying, ‘What 
shall I do?” His perplexity grew 
out of his accumulation of so 
much of this world’s goods cou- 
pled with so little intelligent un- 
derstanding of the best use to 
make of them. Where could he 
store all his goods? What could 
he do with his accumulated pos- 
sessions? 
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The best answer he could find 
was “Eat, drink and be merry 
for thou hast much goods laid 
up for thee.” The best God could 
do in describing him was to call 
him a fool, because he had in- 
sisted on laying up treasures for 
himself and was not rich toward 
God. 

Let us consider what reply we 
American Christians make when 
we pause as the years multiply 
and ask, “What shall I do?” 

We are reminded that of ne- 
cessity we should make some dis- 
position of these things. They 
have been generously entrusted 
to our care by our Heavenly Fa- 
ther. They are not ours—we are 
only stewards of these things. 

A steward is one who tends 
his master’s estate for a time. 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, the world and 
they that dwell therein; he hast 
founded it and established it.” 

God has said: “The land shall 
not be sold for ever for the land 
is mine.” 

He has also said: “Every beast 


of the forest is mine and the cat- 
tle upon a thousand hills.” 

“The silver is mine and the 
gold is mine,’’ saith the Lord of 
hosts. 

It has been said, “A will is a 
man’s last word—the most im- 
portant and permanent document 
which the average man can com- 
pose. In his will a man shows 
his affections. If he has loved 
his family he will mention and 
provide for them in his will. If 
he has thought of God as sharing 
the intimacy of his family circle, 
he will doubtless wish to see that 
the interests of the Kingdom of 
God are remembered in his will.” 

It is startling to discover how 
many responsible men and wom- 
en do not take the time or trou- 
ble to make a will. The survey 
of the alumni of a large univer- 
sity recently made showed that 
47 per cent of those responding 
did not have wills, including 29 
per cent of the lawyers, 46 per 
cent of the engineers and 51 per 
cent of the journalists. 


This factor of inertia, and 
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sometimes of superstition, needs 
to be attacked. We should be 
very thankful, it seems to me, 
that channels are provided us 
through which we may continue 
long years after our voices have 
been silenced in death sharing in 
the proclamation of the gospel, 
in the education of youth, in the 
sending of the saving message of 
Christ to the ends of the earth. 

Many of you have seen, no 
doubt, the leaflet entitled, ‘“‘Peter 
Didn’t Leave a Will,” which is 
a verbatim excerpt from Cath- 
erine Marshall’s story in her re- 
cent book To Live Again. Here 
we see in interesting and some- 
what appalling detail the tragedy 
which can follow such an over- 
sight even where there is not a 
great deal of material possession 
involved. 

The hard fact is that if we as 
individuals do not make a will 
disposing of our property some- 
body else will. The government 
will see to that! 

We must, through our church 
channels, our pulpits, our bulle- 
tins, our teaching of stewardship 
generally, our contacts with 
Christian lawyers and trust offi- 
cers, seek to cultivate this basic 
consideration of practical wis- 
dom. 

The making of a will as a legal 
document transferring one’s 
personal property does not satisfy 
the Christian conscience. We 
call it “A Last Will and Testa- 
ment.” A will ought to bear 
some indication of the faith and 
hope and gratitude of a Christian 
heart. 

Some years ago while I was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, I came to know rather 
intimately a great Methodist lay- 
man who had been very success- 
ful in the accumulation of a large 
amount of this world’s goods. He 
had been a very generous, faith- 
ful steward throughout his life. 
When he died, he had provided 
for his family, every one of them, 
and had given away previously 
large sums of money to his 
church and to other great causes, 
but he chose to do more. 
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So, here is the last testament 
of Mr. James A. Gray: “I desire 
to testify and give thanks for 
the goodness of God who has 
blessed me far beyond my merit; 
for the constant devotion of my 
wife; the steadfast loyalty of my 
family; the rich fellowship of my 
friends; the stalwart cooperation 
of those with whom I have been 
associated in business; the 
strength for daily toil; the joy 
of living; the beauty of the 
world; the inexpressible reward 
of striving, even in a most im- 
perfect way, to follow Christ; 
and the glorious certainty of life 
eternal and abundant. These 
comprise my real possessions.” I 
am suggesting that whether one 
has little or much of this world’s 
goods, there is a place for a will 
and testament. 

In our Foundation [The Pres- 
byterian Foundation, Inc.] last 
year we received a bequest in the 
form of a business building in 
Charleston, West Virginia. The 
man responsible for this gener- 
ous gift was Bradford Noyes, an 
elder in his church. 

He enjoyed the close friendship 
of a Presbyterian minister who 
influenced his life greatly. He 
lived to a ripe old age. Some 
years before his death, he de- 
cided that he wanted to divide 
his estate into three equal parts: 
one-third to his only son, one- 
third to his only daughter, and 
one-third to his church. Since 
his death I have known his son 
and daughter. Their sense of joy 
and satisfaction in their father’s 
division of his estate is impres- 
sive. 

Since he designated the down- 
town office building as the third 
of the estate intended for the 
church, they observed the spe- 
cial interest he took in enlarging 
the building from time to time 
and in making it as attractive 
and useful as possible in order 
that it might render the larger 
service to Christ and the Church. 

Surely this is what we mean 
when we consider the Christian 
stewardship of our accumulated 
possessions. William James once 
said, “The great use of life is to 
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spend it for something which will 
outlast it.” Through your will 
you can turn on a light which 
will never go out. 

This phase of Christian stew- 
ardship is one which we have not 
emphasized as we should have 
done in the years gone by. We 
have now come to a time when 
our economy and the tax struc- 
ture set up by our government 
are such as to encourage people 
to make provision in their wills 
for the church, for education and 
for hospitals. 

Victor Hugo once remarked: 
“There is nothing so invincible 
as an idea whose time has come.” 
It would seem that this is an 
idea whose time has come; and 
one in which the Church must 
feel a deep conviction and take 
positive action. 

It is high time that Christian 
men and women—and let me em- 
phasize the women in this con- 
nection because it is they who 
own and control more of the 
wealth of this country than the 
men—should give their attention 
to the practice of Christian stew- 
ardship with their estates, 
whether they be large or whether 
they be small. 


The joy of Christian steward- 
ship is a fundamental experience 
in Christian growth and matur- 
ity. The pity is that so vast a 
number of Christians never learn 
this lesson and all their lives 
through regard giving as a bur- 
densome phase of their spiritual 
lives. They never get beyond 
the begrudging sense of duty and 
the difficulty of decision as to 
whether they will give or not. 

“The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver.” Let us recognize that 
there is a manifest joy and sat- 
isfaction which many Christians 
experience in a systematic, well- 
ordered plan of stewardship both 
in their current giving and in 
their stewardship of their estates. 

Through a Christian will one 
can show his love for his Savior 
and his recognition of him to 
whom he literally owes his life. 
Through Christian stewardship, 
one can be rich toward God. 
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Commodity Giving 


Once outmoded, 
giving of stock, 
steers or crude oil 
to the church 
can now make sense 
and dollars 


for the work 


of the CHURCH 


by Dorothy L. Yates 


APRIL 12, 1959 


[a church records show 
that in 1736 “it was inquired at 
ye People of Paxton (Pennsyl- 
vania) what they could afford 
yearly for the support of their 
minister: their answer was that 
they are willing to ingage for 
the sum of £60 one-half in money 
the other half in hemp flax linin 
yearn or linin cloth at market 
price.”’ 

In Virginia after 1662 Episco- 
pal ministers received a uniform 
salary of 16,000 pounds of to- 
bacco. In 1958 the tax situation 
puts merit into the idea of sup- 
porting our churches by giving 
commodities instead of money, 
again. 

Now, it might be appropriate 
to pledge a few steers, some bar- 
rels of crude oil and a number of 
shares of telephone stock. 

If you own goods or corporate 
stocks which have greatly appre- 
ciated in value since you pur- 
chased them, you can afford to 
give more to your church by do- 





Dorothy L. Yates lives in Mid- 
land, Mich., and is a_ free-lance 
writer, the wife of an attorney. In 
submitting this article she expressed 
her enthusiasm about the value of 
the information contained in the 
article to churches. 


nating these than by giving cash. 
The reason is that if you sell 
your own goods or stocks you 
must pay a high capital gains 
tax. If you donate them to the 
church, the church can sell them 
at their present value and pay 
no capital gains tax. 

This is how it works. Suppose 
you wish to give $300 to your 
church. You own corporate stock 
bought for $200 now worth $300. 
If you sell the stock in order to 
contribute, you realize a capital 
gain of $100. You must pay a 
capital gains tax of up to $25 
(25 per cent) if you have held 
the stock more than six months. 
If you have held it less than six 
months you must pay income tax 
on the $100 gain at your regular 
rate. By the time you have paid 
the tax, you won’t have the 
whole $300 left to give. 

But if you donate the stock 
itself to the church, you can de- 
duct the entire $300 from your 
taxable income just as if you had 
given $300 in cash. The church 
can sell the stock for $300 and 
pay no tax. You have given the 
church the benefit of your $100 
profit on your $200 investment. 


Even in recession times there 
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are people who have realized 
enormous gains on their original 
investments. In our city one 
widow in her eighties always 
pays her church pledge in stock. 
She can’t afford not to do this. 

When they were first married 
her husband took a job with a 
struggling young chemical com- 
pany. Many were the pay days 
when he brought home mostly 
stock in the new company. She 
wondered if she could somehow 
boil it for supper. 

But he always insisted on keep- 
ing the stock, which was hardly 
worth selling at that time, any- 
how. And he stayed with the 
company, doing his part to help 
it grow to become one of the 
largest in the world. 

By now the original stock he 
brought home has split and in- 
creased in value so many times 
the widow is enormously wealthy. 
But she can’t afford to sell the 
stock. The value of the stock 
now, is practically all gain. So 
if she sold she would lose in taxes 
almost a quarter of her fortune. 

If she gives this stock to her 
children, they, also, must take 
her original cost figure called her 
“basis.” If they sell, they must 
pay the same tax share she 
would. The only way the wom- 
an’s heirs can take her stock at 
its present value for “basis” in 
case of future sale, is by her be- 
quest. 

The market value on the day 
of her death or shortly thereafter 
becomes their “basis.” However, 
at this point they must reckon 
with inheritance taxes. 

All in all, this woman can af- 
ford to be generous with her 
church by giving stock. And she 
takes great satisfaction in being 
able to do this. She deducts the 
present value of the stock given 
when she figures her income tax. 
No one pays a capital gains tax. 

It may not be quite so con- 
venient for a church to receive 
goods as to receive the more 
easily marketable corporate 
stocks. But it has been done, to 
the advantage of the donor and 
the church. Gifts of wheat and 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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VER a million women are 

registered in American col- 
leges. This past fall freshmen 
women increased 10 per cent over 
the year before, while freshmen 
men increased only 5 per cent. 
Still men in colleges number near- 
ly twice as many as women in 
making up a total college enroll- 
ment of over three million. 

There has been a tendency to 
think education is needed most 
by men since they are responsi- 
ble for making a living and build- 
ing a career. Many parents feel 
that the daughters are “just go- 
ing to be married,’ and some- 
times send them to co-ed camp- 
uses to join sororities and “snag” 
husbands. 

The question of why a girl 
should go to college is receiving 
more and more thought among 
educators. Girls have minds; in 
American society not enough use 
has been made of that fact. The 
mental potential in women should 
be awakened and developed just 
as much as in men. Instead of 
being docile and acquiescent, 
they should have initiative and 
social strength. 

Woman’s pattern of life is less 
predictable than that of man. A 
man educates himself to do a 
job; family responsibilities 
merely rivet him to the job. The 
modern woman usually needs or 
wants to work, then marry, then 
rear children, then “maybe” work 
again, then retire. Modern wom- 
an combines career and home, 
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WHY SEND 
YOUR 
DAUGHTER 
TO COLLEGE? 


by Dean H. Preston James 


rather than choosing between 
them. 

Such combining is tricky and 
exhausting. It requires unusual 
preparation to be accomplished 
successfully. With an employer, 
a husband, children, community, 
and many other forces holding 
her responsible, a woman needs 
to know more and more in order 
to live successfully and justify 
her position in society. 

A college education focuses the 
scattered lines of world knowl- 
edge into understandable concen- 
tration and kindles minds that 
would not otherwise catch fire. It 
educates a girl to be _ flexible- 
minded, resourceful, prepared for 
the unexpected and unpredictable. 
It helps her to build inner re- 
sources, to erect a fortress in her 
soul that may protect her in 
times of stress and trial. There 
is repose and fortitude that keeps 
one humble and likable in glit- 
tering success or strong and 
hopeful in disappointment and 
failure. It must be accumulated 
in the process of learning more 
and more about one’s relation- 
ships to God, others, and the uni- 
verse in which one lives. 

In living the more complicated 
life that she must live in a more 
complicated society, modern 
woman is having to gather all 
the knowledge and strength that 
she can find. Not only for the 
sake of status but for the sake 
of survival, higher education 
may be becoming imperative for 
women. 
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Consulting the Pastor 
by Charles F. Kemp 














Separation Is Bridged by Love 


R. OREN H. BAKER! was 

addressing a group of min- 
isters and theological students on 
the theme ‘‘The Central Fact in 
the Human Predicament.”’ He 
introduced his subject by relat- 
ing an incident from his own ex- 
perience which occurred during 
the days of World War II. 

He referred to his experience 
while traveling on a train be- 
tween Chicago and New York. 
He met a sailor and the two 
struck up a conversation. The 
sailor had been in the South Pa- 
cific for 18 months and now he 
was going home. 

A bit later on in his ride, he 
walked through the club car and 
noticed a woman sitting at a ta- 
ble, drinking alone. Her face was 
an expression of loneliness, bit- 
terness, and frustration. 


Returning to his car, a young 
couple were seated opposite him. 
They too engaged him in conver- 
sation. The girl was quite dis- 
turbed. Her baggage had been 
stolen in the Chicago station. 
She did not seem as much con- 
cerned about the loss as she was 
about her family and what they 
would say about her carelessness. 


Across the aisle was a mother 
attempting to humor a small boy 





1Dr. Baker is dean of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, author of 
a new book, Human Nature Under 
God, Association Press, 1958. 
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who was tired and restless. Noth- 
ing she could do seemed to sat- 
isfy him. The boy came across 
the aisle to talk with Dr. Baker. 
As he tried to entertain the lad, 
he overheard the mother telling 
another woman, traveling with 
her, about her problems with the 
child, especially since his father 
had been lost in the war. 

So on this train ride, he ob- 
served many people—a kind of 
cross section of humanity. He 
said there was one thing that 
characterized all of them. It 
could be described in one word— 
“separation.” 


The sailor was separated from 
his family by the exigencies of 
war and he was anxious to get 
home; the woman in the club car 
was separated from people per- 
haps by her own attitudes; the 
young girl feared a separation 
that might come by a misunder- 
standing with her parents; the 
child felt the separation due to 
his father’s being missing in ac- 
tion. 

This, Dr. Baker said, is the 
“central fact in the human pre- 
dicament.” Many of the prob- 
lems that come to the counselor 
are a result of this problem of 
separation. 

We live in a world of people. 
Our own happiness, our own ad- 
justment, and our own maturity 
depend upon our ability to relate 


to other people, to understand 
them, to accept them, and to be 
accepted by them. 

For the religious man this goes 
a step farther. He sees that 
much of the human predicament 
is due to the fact that man feels 
separated from God. This is 
stressed throughout the Scrip- 
tures. The Prodigal Son. took 
“that portion of the inheritance 
that was his” and separated him- 
self from his father. Many mod- 
ern-day prodigals have done the 
same. 

What is the answer to this 
problem? The answer can be 
stated in two words—love and 
faith. It is love and faith that 
bridge the chasm of separation 
and unite man with his fellow 
men and with God. 

The father was willing and 
waiting to receive the prodigal 
when he returned in penitence 
and faith. The one who has 
learned to love is one with his 
fellow men, so Jesus said, “You 
shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your 
mind. This is the great and the 
first commandment. And a sec- 
ond is like it, you shall love your 
neighbor as yourself.” (Matthew 
22 :37-39.) 

These are the attitudes that 
overcome separation. 
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Letter of 


Recommendation 


To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


I would like to recommend to 
you the younger generation! The 
one which has been slandered 
and lied about by the busybodies. 
The one which must shoulder the 
mess the world is in, because we, 
the preceding generations, failed 
somewhere along the line in 
keeping up our end of the job. 

I would commend them to you 
for whatever job you wish them 
to fill. Because I’ve found that 
even in the most confused, a 
spark of decency and idealism 
can be fanned into a flame to 
serve his fellowman. 

It is the cynicism we’ve taught 
them by our negative approach 
to life and our sophisticated pes- 
simism that we see in them and 
deplore. Yet it is their way of 
shielding their fears and anxie- 
ties about the future from pry- 
ing eyes. 

They do not shrink from duty 
as cowards, yet what have they 
to be brave about? And who 
has taught them bravery in this 
luxury-filled life that they have 
known? Or self-denial? 

But lift before their eager, 
youthful faces a tiny glimmer 
of challenge and watch them 
stretch themselves! And _ inspi- 
ration, the wonderfood which 
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nger generation 


Parr ast os 


breeds a giant race, will set in 
action all the great potential of 
their youthful vision and enthu- 
siasm. They will pit their minds 
and bodies against the evil or for 
the good that they serve. 

No other generation has ever 
faced so great a task in resist- 
ing the temptations and making 
the decisions involved in grow- 
ing up. The great majority, by 
far, go forward, serving in a 
quiet way, and suffer silently 
when headlines scream the dark 
deeds of boisterous rascals or 
when old ladies nod and cluck, 
and spit out the hateful condem- 
nation, “What is this younger 
generation coming to?” 


I'll tell you what they are com- 
ing to! 


They face an almost impossi- 
ble task of righting a world of 
chaos, by preparing themselves 
as individuals to meet, in small 
corners, some of mankind’s 
needs. They’re learning in 
schools and churches, scouts and 
other organizations how to give 
of themselves to better the 
world. Never before were so 
many youth challenged so young 
to consider seriously life ... 
and death. 

Sacrificially, they continue to 
choose nursing, teaching, the 
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ministry, or other lives of serv- 
ice to do their bit, when well 
they might cry out, “What’s the 
use?” drowning their doubts and 
fears in revelry. 

Who writes of their brave or 
worthy deeds, done in the quiet 
of their own environments all 
over the world? 

Who tells of the quiet hours 
of hoping, dreaming, planning, 
preparing, and praying that they 
do? 

Each dawning day brings new 
witness to their worth. The pa- 
per boy’s whistle, the eager 
searching minds of the class- 
room, gentle hands and comfort- 
ing words reaching out to help 
a child in distress, the dedicated 
junior deacon or usher at the 
church door—these speak vol- 
umes in behalf of the millions 
scattered over the world, who are 
doing the same kind of thing in 
obscurity. Their virtues are too 
vast to number. And in con- 
trast, they often turn their fail- 
ures into stepping stones. 

Whatever needs doing, they 
can do, with time and your help, 
and mine. 

I recommend the younger gen- 
eration for the job. 


Carol Albright 


Hiawatha, Kansas 
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TOWARD 
A 
BETTER CHURCH 





Samuel F. Pugh 


Dear “Greeter” 


O YOU agree with me that there 

ought to be a better name for 
you? “Greeter” sounds rather 
stilted and awkward, but “host” (or 
“hostess”) is no better, for one must 
be specific as to whether he is re- 
ferring to a man or a woman. And 
“welcomer” carries no feeling of 
warmth and cordiality. Sometimes 
you may be the “head usher” but 
not always. There must be a bet- 
ter way. If you have found it, let 
me know. 


Anyway—I hope you know how 
important your job really is. You 
are the first person that visitors 
meet when they come to church. 
In instance after instance your ap- 
pearance, attitude, and demeanor 
give that important first impression 
—even though it be subconscious— 
to potential members of you con- 
gregation. 

Only you can know how difficult 
it is to please everyone whom you 
greet on Sunday morning. Yours 
is a trying position indeed—espe- 
cially until you learn the likes and 
dislikes, the eccentricities and pe- 
culiarities of all of us. There are 
so many little things to remember. 
Are these familiar? 

“Speak softly lest you disturb the 
worshipers. Be cordial but not bois- 
terous. Remember everyone’s name. 
If it is convenient, inquire about 
those who are ill—but don’t be in- 
quisitive. Give assistance to those 
who seem to need it, but make no 
one feel old or feeble. 


“Do not let people loiter in the 
doorways, but don’t offend with 
seeming abruptness in the way you 
ask them to move on into the sanc- 
tury. Stop people’s loud talking 
without offending them. In fact 
you must be so gentle that they feel 
you have paid them a compliment, 


Samuel F. Pugh is national direc- 
tor of church development of The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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yet so firm that they, even without 
realizing it, follow your suggestion.” 


“Remember people’s names, and 
call them by name every time you 
greet them. They like it! But woe 
unto you if you ask someone his 
name again the next Sunday! And 
if you say, ‘Is this your first visit 
to First Christian?’ Run!” 


Yours is a difficult position, but 
the compensations are worth all the 
hazards. Think about it a moment. 
Here are people who anticipate see- 
ing you at the door Sunday after 
Sunday. You lift the morale of 
dozens of persons every week. 


More members than you realize 
were influenced to make this their 
home church, partially because of 
your pleasant welcome during those 
days when they were deciding on 
church membership. Yours will be 
an important post in the church 
life. Do not minimize it or be dis- 
couraged by its requirements. As 
you seek to improve your effective- 
ness you might give attention to the 
following. 


@ Really feel the act of welcome 
you extend to all who come to wor- 
ship. Be sincere in your words of 
cordiality. Be interested in every 
person. Remember names because 
you are interested in the persons 
who go with these names. 


@ Put yourself in the place of the 
other person. Ask how you would 
want a host or hostess to greet you 
—then treat others the same way. 
Study the phrasing of sentences. 
Say them aloud. To which would 
you respond? “You must sign the 
register?” or “We like to remember 
the names of our guests. May we 
have your name in our guest book? 
Thank you.” 


@ Ask the pastor, the worship de- 
partment, and the membership de- 
partment to evaluate your work at 
the door. Discuss the real purpose 





of your being there and your ef- 
fectiveness in fulfilling that pur- 
pose. Ask for a frank discussion— 
and then react to the suggestions 
objectively. The contribution we 
could make to each other’s work is 
unlimited. Such a process should 
not be overlooked. 


CONGRATULATIONS “GREETER.” KEEP 
UP THE GOOD WORK! 


MELAX. 0c » 


Worth Trying 
Tweedle Dum and Tweedle 
Dee 
Were brotherly on Sun- 
day 
But each was ornery as 
could be 
And did not speak on 
Monday. 
So now they meet soon after 
church 
And settle all their trou- 
bles, 


Which seems 


—CARL R. BROWN 


More of the Same 


It is said that we spend 
more on wildlife than we do 
on childlife in this country. 
Some parents fail to see the 











NEWS 


The Church at Large 





Fordham Professor 
Appalled by Apathy 


Alcohol Problem 


St. PauL, MINN.—A dean of Ford- 
ham University, New York, deplored 
here the “extraordinarily apathetic 
attitude” on the part of society to- 
ward the “appalling problems of al- 
coholism.” 

Dean James Fogarty told the Min- 
nesota Welfare conference _ that 
“commercial behavior patterns” 
have made liquor “so enticing and 
socially acceptable as almost to 
force drinking on the population at 
large. 

“Practically every type of social 
activity today is accompanied by the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages,” 
the dean observed. “The wheels of 
big business are greased by the 
luncheon cocktails,” he said. 

“The 19th hole, the bachelor party, 
the wedding reception, the formal 
dance ... all attest to liquor as not 
only socially acceptable but a neces- 
sary concommitant to our everyday 
life.” 

Dr. Fogarty noted that “the higher 
the economic level, the higher the 
percentage of drinkers.” The per- 
centage of drinkers also increased 
with higher educational levels, he 
said. 

The result of this “social, emo- 
tional, legal and moral climate,’’ he 
said, is between four and five mil- 
lion alcoholics. 

According to World Health Or- 
ganization studies, Dean Fogarty ob- 
served, ‘we far outdistance all other 
countries, with 3,950 alcoholics out 
of every 100,000 adults.” 


Sunday School Potential 


Buck HILu FAs, Pa.—If parents 
would throw full support behind 
them, the Sunday schools could end 
juvenile delinquency in this coun- 
try, a leading theologian declared 
here today. 

The trouble is, he warned, adults 
don’t understand the Sunday school, 
what it could do or their part in it. 

Far more adults in the Sunday 
church school and far more Chris- 
tian families at home are needed if 
the problem is to be solved, said Dr. 
Nels Ferre of Newton Centre, Mass. 

Dr. Ferre, professor of theology 
at Andover-Newton Seminary, ad- 
dressed a staff meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

“Only through children can the 
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world be changed,’’ Dr. Ferre 
pointed out, “but such a result can- 
not be obtained until we have the 
combination of people completely 
dedicated both to their families and 
to Christian truth.” 


Americans are “interested” in their 
children, he said, but they don’t 
realize that “nothing is more impor- 
tant on earth” than strengthening 
the Sunday school. “The one thing 
children need the most, they’re not 
getting.” 

Too many Sunday church schools, 
he stated, are “starved” for adult 
teachers, and too many only “occupy 
time.”—-NCC Release 


Sockman Sees 


Spiritual Recession 


Los ANGELES—The boom in 
mass evangelism and popularized 
religion of the past decade ‘‘seems 
to be waning,” Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman of New York, Methodist 
leader, said here. 


Addressing a banquet commemo- 
rating the 50th anniversary of the 
Church Federation of Los Angeles, 
he predicted that a “spiritual reces- 
sion” was in the making. 


“We must find some deeper ex- 
perience and expressions of Chris- 
tian faith to call us back to the es- 
sentials of religion,” he told 1,500 
persons at the banquet. 


The nationally known radio 
speaker, who is pastor of Christ 
Church in New York, called on min- 
isters and congregations to launch 
“a veritable crusade of self-disci- 
pline.” 

“There are signs that we might 
just wallow in pleasure, although 
I don’t think we will approach the 
jazz age,” he said. “The Church 
is still the greatest force for peace 
in this frightened world, and it is up 
to church leaders to keep it there.” 


Youth and Temperance 


Youth Temperance Education 
Week is being observed in many 
areas throughout the nation, April 
12-18. 

Officially proclaimed in 38 states 
in 1958, YTE week described by Mrs. 
Glenn G. Hays, a Disciple who is 
president of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union as “A golden op- 
portunity” to focus attention on ab- 
stinence. 
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YTE week will give emphasis on 
stressing temperance in Christian 
pulpits, asking ministers to allocate 
a few minutes of the Sunday morn- 
ing service to have a young person 
speak on the subject on April 12 
and to provide temperance leaflets 
in church bulletins on that Sunday. 


ted Church 


Home for Uni 





—ans 


TORONTO, ONT.—The new $1,500,- 
000 headquarters building of the 
United Church of Canada here is 
inspected by Dr. Angus J. MacQueen 
of London, Ont., moderator of the 
Church’s general council. The nine- 
story uptown structure will be dedi- 
cated in June to mark the 34th an- 
niversary of the merger of Method- 
ists, Congregationalists and 70 per 
cent of the Presbyterians to form 
the United Church.—RNS 


Dr. Fry Improving 


New YorK—Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, seriously 
ill with a kidney infection since 
March 9, has made “satisfactory 
progress,” it was reported here. 


More Church Libraries 


New YorK—Nearly one-third of 
all Protestant churches in the United 
States have libraries, according to a 
survey by the Christian Herald, non- 
denominational monthly magazine 
published here. 

The study showed that 31.8 per 
cent, or 63,000 Protestant congrega- 
tions maintain libraries at present. 
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Anglican-United Church 
Conversations Proceeding 


CANADIAN UNITY 


TORONTO, ONT.—Advice of Cey- 
lonese and North India church 
leaders on the proposed merger 
of the Anglican Church of Can- 
ada and the United Church of 
Canada should be sought, a con- 
ference of 27 Anglican bishops 
and 17 priests and laymen has 
recommended. 


At a three-day conference at Scar- 
borough near here, the Anglicans 
also suggested that representatives 
of United Church mission areas in 
India should be invited to come to 
Canada to consult with leaders of 
both Canadian denominations. 


In a statement issued following 
the conference, it was recommended 
that the two churches jointly prepare 
a Study Guide on Reunion for use 
in both communions which would 
report proposals for church union 
in Ceylon and North India. 

The Anglican statement said there 
was “general ignorance and indiffer- 
ence” about reunion, and_ that 
further progress in the 16-year 
negotiations depended upon wide- 
spread intensive study of the ques- 
tion throughout both Churches. 


In Defense of ... 


BIRTH CONTROL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—There is no 
moral reason why Protestant mar- 
ried couples should hesitate to use 
medically accepted birth control 
therapy, a New York Protestant 
leader said here. 

“Planned parenthood practiced in 
Christian conscience fulfills rather 
than violates the will of God,” de- 
clared Dr. Dan M. Potter, executive 
director of the Protestant Council 
of the City of New York. 

He reviewed the basic position of 
Protestantism in reference to plan- 
ning families and responsible parent- 
hood at a luncheon for clergymen. 

Dr. Potter told the ministers that 
the New York Protestant council is 
“very pleased” with the way the 
city’s department of hospitals and 
welfare is proceeding under a new 
regulation which permits birth con- 
trol therapy. 

The regulation went into effect 
following a controversy over birth 
control policy in city hospitals that 
flared in the open last summer. 

Protestantism supports planned 
parenthood, Dr. Potter said, because: 
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“Parenthood is one of the major 
purposes of marriage. 

“The welfare and happiness of 
parents and each child are extreme- 
ly important. 

“It is the duty of responsible par- 
ents to use all truth from God re- 
vealed through the Bible, church, 
minister, doctor, researcher, mar- 
riage counsellor and the Holy Spirit 
speaking directly to their conscience 


The Church at Large 


in planning and producing their fam- 
ily in order to fulfill God’s highest 
expectation of them as parents. 
“The conjugal act itself contrib- 
utes important spiritual benefits to 
a happy marriage and the full ex- 
pression of sex relations requires a 
large measure of freedom and spon- 
taneity. Fear of pregnancy creates 
an atmosphere in which such free- 
dom and spontaneity are impossible.” 


SURVEYING THE NEWS 





Corporation Gifts 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Repre- 
sentative John W. McCormack 
(D.-Mass.), House majority leader, 
has introduced a bill which would 
double the amount that corpora- 
tions would be permitted to con- 
tribute to religious, educational, 
and other charitable purposes 
and receive tax deductions under 
the Federal corporation income 
tax. 

The present limitation of five 
per cent would be increased to 10 
per cent for all fiscal years since 
1954. 


Bombing Bill 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—President 
Eisenhower has asked Congress to 
enact a law making it a federal 
offense to cross a state line to 
avoid prosecution for destruction 
of educational or religious struc- 
tures. 

The new law, which would en- 
able the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and Department of 
Justice to enter cases where syna- 
gogues or churches are bombed 
or burned, is one of four civil 
rights measures the President 
sent to Congress. 


S. Baptist Operations 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Officers of 
the Southern Baptist Convention 
laid the cornerstone of the new 
$4,500,000 operations building of 
the denomination’s Sunday School 
Board here. 


Hits Greek Church 


ATHENS—A leading Greek Or- 
thodox theologian here strongly 
criticized the policy of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Greece which bars 
any of its bishops or clergy from 
participating in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

He was Dr. Hamilcar Alivisa- 


tos, professor of theology at the 
University of Athens, who is a 
member of the World Council’s 
Central Committee. The Greek 
Church permits only its lay the- 
ologians to take part in Council 
activities. 


Graham: Chicago Plans 


CuIcaco—Members of a lay- 
men’s group here which had 
tentatively scheduled a Billy Gra- 
ham crusade in Chicago in 1961 
now has planned the evangelistic 
meetings for the early summer 
of 1962. 


United Lutherans 


New YorK—Baptized member- 
ship of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the nation’s 
largest Lutheran body, rose 2.52 
per cent to a total of 2,395,611 
last year, according to the 1959 
ULCA Yearbook published here. 


Reformation Congress 


MUENSTER, GERMANY—An in- 
ternational congress of Reforma- 
tion will be held here Aug. 8-13, 
1960, to mark the 400th anniver- 
sary of the death of Philip Me- 
lanchthon, co-worker of Martin 
Luther. 


No Liquor to Natives 


CAPETOWN, S. AFRICA—Govern- 
ment proposals to permit the sale 
of wine and European beer to 
South African natives were 
strongly opposed by the Dutch 
Reformed Church here. 

A statement prepared by the 
Church’s Federal Council for Com- 
batting Social Evils said the Bantu 
people “have not yet reached the 
degree of civilization of whites 
in South Africa and are much less 
able to exercise self-control in the 
use of that powerful drug, alco- 
hol. Even highly developed 
whites are unable to do so.” 
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ALL THROUGH THE YEAR* by 
Grace McGavran. Illustrated by Ruth 
W. Rogers. Original poems, stories— 
based on the seasons of the year—as 
devotional reading for children 8-12. 
10A319, $2.50 


THE CHILDREN OF BIBLE TIMES 
by Patrick and Garrison. Brief descrip- 
tions and drawings of 67 Bible children 
help children share events in their lives 
long ago. A memorable album from 
both Testaments! 10C684, $3.95 


VOCABULARY OF FAITH* by 
Hampton Adams. Explanation of 12 
theological terms essential to under- 
standing of the gospel. Rewarding 
insight into the Word of God. 10V117, 
$2.50 


WHAT WE BELIEVE* edited by 
James M. Flanagan. Fourteen articles 
about the Disciples of Christ, written 


by ministers, educators, etc. 10W376, 
paper, $1.00 
RUN, SAMMY, RUN: _ Sixty-five 


Years a Preacher Man* by S. S. Lap- 
pin. Autobiography of a colorful 
Christian minister. 10R284, $3.00 


WEMBI, THE SINGER OF STORIES* by Alice D. Cobble. Illustrated by 
Doris Hallas. This collection of folk tales contains authentic stories from Africa. 
Told by Wembi, the elder of an African village, the parable-like tales give in- 


sight into the food, customs, culture and beliefs of both ancient and modern 
Africa. 10W459, $2.75 


SPACE, ATOMS, AND GOD* by Jack Finegan. The space age and the rele- 
vance of Christianity to it is the basis of this fascinating new book. In interpre- 
tating faith for today, the author outlines the perfect responses—compassion, 


assurance, endurance and the ability to find opportunities for Christian action. 
108650, $3.00 


THE WORLD IS FULL OF WONDERS by Theodur Muller-Alfeld. An eye- 
opening pictorial museum of the world’s unusual sights. The wonders of art, 
nature, history, biology, architecture, astronomy are recorded in 280 dramatic 
photographs. See the most unusual buildings of all ages, the natural wonders 
of the world, the greatest and the smallest of startling things. 10W413, $5.00 


MAN’S FIRST LOVE by Ralph W. Sockman. One of America’s leading min- 
isters discusses Christ’s reply to the question, ‘““What is the first commandment ?” 
An authoritative guide to growth in loving God. 10M478, $2.95 


HOLY BIBLE. RSV. Family edition. Excellent Bible for home study. Printed 
on fine Bible paper with plenty of white space between the lines for easy reading. 
Text has complete footnotes. Page size, 52” x 8%”. Stamped in genuine gold. 
35A121, black genuine leather, limp style, round corners, red-under-gold edges, 
ribbon marker, boxed, $10.00; 354124, same as 35A121 only with family record 
page, $10.50; 35A123, same as 35A121 only bound in red leather, $10.00 


BIBLE WOMEN COME ALIVE by Hazel M. Nelson. Forty dramatic mono- 
logues to be read by a reader or done in tableau form. Brief, timely and real- 
istic, each sketch vividly portrays the elemental emotions of a woman in the 
Bible. Inspirational for personal reading, too. 10B368, $2.00 


JOYCE JACKSON’S GUIDE TO WINNING FRIENDS AND POPULARITY. 
The author shows young people how to solve personal problems and explains 
what to do to become the sort of person who gets along with everyone—including 
oneself! 10J217, $3.95 


ONE GOD by Florence Mary Fitch. The story of the three great religions in 
America and the different ways we worship God. It will help children see the 
relation of religion in their daily lives and help them understand and respect 
religions other than their own. 100136, $3.00 


THE COMPLETE CHRISTMAS BOOK. A family book designed to help “keep 
Christmas well.” Hundreds of suggestions for entertaining, decorating, celebrat- 


ing, giving, cooking, and story-telling for the most joyous season of the year. 
10C668, $4.95 


TELL ME ABOUT CHRISTMAS by Mary Alice Jones. Illustrated by Marjorie 
Cooper. A book to teach the spiritual truths of Christmas to children 4-9. 
Written as conversations between children and parents in which questions about 
Christ and Christmas are answered. 107547, $2.50. Other books by the same 
author: Tell Me About Heaven, ages 6-10, 10T434; Tell Me About God, 6-10, 
10T151; Tell Me About Jesus, 4-9, 10T152; Tell Me About Prayer, 8-10, 
10T 153; Tell Me About the Bible, 6-10, 10T154. Each $2.50 


THE GIANT BOOK OF FAMILY FUN AND GAMES by Jack Tedford. All 


the family can enjoy this newest, biggest game book. Perfect for group activity 
directors. 10G492, $6.00 


YOUTH DESERVES TO KNOW by G. Curtis Jones. Here is a realistic and 


Christian approach to problems of youth stated in terms meaningful to youth. 
10¥207, $2.95 


THE 7 TEEN YEARS* by Alberta Z. Brown. A book especially for younger 
teens, this guide deals with the problems that confront them as they mature. 
Thirty-four lively cartoon illustrations. 108173, $1.75 


BE GLAD YOU’RE A PROTESTANT!* by Harry C. Munro. 


An explanation 
for teen-agers of the fundamentals of Protestantism. 10B121, $2.00 
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CHRISTIANS TOGETHER* by 
Maurice W. Fogle. Biblical personali- 
ties in modern-day setting show uni- 
versality of problems. 10C566, $2.75 


THIS IS MISSIONS* by A. Dale 
Fiers. A visit to foreign missions. 
10T 228, $3.00 


BERTHA FIDELIA: Her Story* by 
Jessie M. Trout. Life and work of a 
missionary during 40 years in Japan. 
10B331, $2.50 


LIKE A WATERED GARDEN* by 
Jessie M. Trout. A book of devo- 
tionals for women. 10L166, $1.95 


VICTORY OVER DEATH* by A. J. 
Wm. Myers. This book clearly explains 
the Christian philosophy of death and 
shows the bereaved how they can 
achieve a final victory over death 
through God’s eternal love. 10V118, 
de luxe, $1.00; 10V119, decor cover, 
$ 50 


WHEN YOU LOSE A LOVED ONE 
by Charles L. Allen. This is a book 
not about death but about life—life 
eternal. The Easter message, the 
author declares, robs death of its terror 
and promises a solution to life’s mys- 
teries. 10W460, $1.50 








MAKING THE MOST OF THE TIME* by Christopher T. Garriott. Winner 
of the 1958 Bethany Book Award in the Christian Religion category. The rich 
use of literary, social and historical illustrations serve to point out the universality 
of human problems through the ages and to put these problems into a proper 
“time perspective.” 10M497, $3.00 


THE FOOL OF GOD by Louis Cochran. This novel is based on the life of 
Alexander Campbell. Also an absorbing portrait of pioneer America, it is the 
compelling, life-like portrait of a man whose heart embraced all Christians as 
brothers. Accurate in detail, with much that is wholly new, the book conveys a 
reality that is at all times convincing and is at times startling. 10F396, $4.95 


THE BRIDGE IS LOVE by Hans A. de Boer. A Christian’s report on segrega- 
tion and the church’s response to it, in Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Hongkong, 
Japan, Korea, China, Australia and the United States. A realistic description of 
the race problem in many lands. 10B372, $4.50 


STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM: The Montgomery Story by Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Written by a young minister who led the movement, this is the story 
of how the 50,000 Negro citizens of Montgomery, Ala., used the Gandhian ap- 
proach to abolish segregation on city buses. It is a timely report on current 
events—a timeless message of freedom. 105616, $2.95 


TRUMPET CALL OF THE REFORMATION*®* by Oliver Read Whitley. Win- 
ner of the 1958 Bethany Book Award in the Disciples of Christ category, this book 
is a sociological study of this religious movement. Dr. Whitley forms a com- 
pelling argument that Disciples of Christ have reached denominational status 


and gives a glimpse at opportunities this status brings. Coming soon! 10T591, 
$4.00 


WITH CHRIST IN THE GARDEN by Lynn J. Radcliffe. A vivid picture of 
Christ’s prayer vigil in Gethsemane on the eve of the crucifixion. Designed to 
lead men to a closer communion with God through prayer, the book explains 
that what Christ did in those hours can guide the Christian to a more effective 
life. For Lent and the year around. 10W461, $1.50 


FAMILY READING FESTIVAL edited by Frances Cavanah. Illustrated by 
Maurice Brevannes. Carefully selected stories and poems to please both adults 
and young people, whether read together or enjoyed separately. Works of best 
writers of the past and present, such as Edna Ferber, Mark Twain, Ogden Nash, 
Carl Sandburg. 10F410, $5.95 


GREATER MEN AND WOMEN OF THE BIBLE* by Will Sessions. Biographi- 
cal sketches and religious interpretations of 52 outstanding Bible personalities. 
Good resource material for ministers and teachers. 10G485, $3.50 


THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST: A History* by Garrison and DeGroot. A re- 
vised edition of a standard classic, this volume brings new dimensions to the 
history. Older materials have been re-evaluated, and the latest data on mem- 
bership, missions, education and theological developments added. 10D268, $6.00 


GIFT OF LIFE* by Wesley P. Ford. Here are 29 devotions for use in private 
or in group worship. Each devotion begins with a Scripture passage and in- 
cludes a hymn suggestion, a meditation and a prayer. The meditations are 
developed from biblical themes and in them the author seeks to interpret some 
significant facet of modern life. 10G502, $1.75 


THE LAYMAN READS HIS BIBLE* by M. Jack Suggs. This is a new ap- 
proach to Bible reading, in which the author suggests background information 
on world and religious history for effectiveness. 10L301, $1.50 


THE LAYMAN LEARNS TO PRAY® by Lloyd V. Channels. This is a manual 
to bring effectiveness to prayer. The author describes where, how, when to pray 
and what to say in praise, adoration, petition, etc. 10L316, $1.50 
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Family Living Room 


How Grand Are Grandparents? 


“I like to go to Grandmother’s: 
she lets me do things Mother would 
not.” 


“I don’t like Gramma! You can’t 
have any fun at her house.” 


“My son’s wife is so jealous of 
me that she gets mad if I even kiss 
one of the kiddies.” 


“No use talking to Dad. Even if 
we are going to have a baby, he 
won’t lend us a cent.” 


How grand are Grandparents? 
How grand is it to be one? 

‘Do you like being a_grand- 
mother?” I asked a woman whose 
daughter had her first baby recent- 
ly. “No,” she replied, “I thought it 
would be a promotion going. from 
Mother to Grandmother, but I dis- 
covered instead I had retired as 
Mother.” 


These comments are direct quo- 
tations. You could add a number 
of others from your experience. 
There are many who do not think 
it is grand to be or to have a grand- 
parent today. Of course we have 
to admit that there have been many 
comments from others who feel dif- 
ferently about the grandparent role. 
“Having the time of my life! Wish 
I'd been a _ grandmother’ twenty 
years ago!” (Extravagant statement 
surely.) “She [Grandmother] has 
been the spiritual center of our 
home for the twelve years she has 
lived with us.” And we all feel cer- 
tain that happiness outweighs un- 
happiness for parents of married 
sons or daughters with families. 

All relationships between human 
beings—and grandsons, sons and 
grandfathers are very human—in- 
clude some conflict and misunder- 
standing. Today, due to a number 
of factors in family and community 
life, tension between generations 
may be intensified. 


Dwellings are smaller and located 
in cities. People are employed in 
factories, stores, professions and 
personal services in return for cash 
wages. Way of life and place of 
residence may change rapidly and 
many times in a lifetime. Families 
are scattered, members living far 
apart, seeing each other too infre- 
quently to get well acquainted with 
one another, Duties and opportu- 
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nities of family roles—husband, 
wife, parent, child—have been af- 
fected by our changing times. 


Parents of children and young 
people with grandparents have men- 
tioned four common criticisms of 
grandparents. 

1. Grandparents meddle in our af- 
fairs. They try to boss us, tell us 
what to do. They criticize our way 
of life. Most unwelcome of all is 
their oft-repeated contrast, “Now 
when I was your age... .” 

2. Grandparents spoil the children. 
They encourage our children to dis- 
obey us. They give them presents 
they should not have. They bid 
against us for the affection of our 
own children. 


3. Grandparents are a_ weight 
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around our necks, a burden to be 
borne. They drain us financially 
and demand attention to support 
their morale. 

4. Grandparents do not really 
care about us. They talk about 
themselves and expect respect just 
because they are old. 

You think these are unfair, biased? 
They are, but they represent real 
feelings of people momentarily, at 
least, unhappy in their relations 
with grandparents. Is there another 
side? Yes, read these four. 

1. Grandparents add another ring 
to our family circle. Our children 
feel that behind us there are loving 
grandparents. This adds depth to 
their security. 

2. Grandparents counsel has en- 
abled us to make the most of our 
lives. We do not know what we 
would have done if we had not had 
grandparents with whom to talk 
over our problems. 

3. Grandparents are the most de- 
pendable baby-sitters. | Whenever 
we have needed them, they have 
come into our home to help. It has 
been wonderful. 

4. Grandparents personify our 
spiritual heritage. The personal ex- 
ample of their life and their teach- 
ing of our parents have given our 
family something to stand for and 
a faith to believe. 

Now are you not proud to be a 
grandparent! Unfortunately, most 
of us find reflections of ourselves in 
both lists. Our job then is to “put 
ourselves” where we wish to be. 
Public Affairs pamphlet, How to Be 
a Good Mother-in-law and Grand- 
mother, contains this short para- 
graph: 

“If you stay loose, if you can avoid 
becoming too involved in the lives 
of your grandchildren and their 
parents, you can make of grand- 
motherhood a fascinating hobby, a 
splendid avocation. That is just 
what is should be. For being a 
grandmother is not a career.” 

For the full-time satisfaction of 
later life we shall have to look else- 
where. This is why every person 
needs goals for his life that will 
validate all the days of his life. 
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“The most absorbing 


continued story 


that has been written” 


The 


World Call 
Story 


by the Associate Editor 


IS year Disciples are mark- 

ing the fortieth anniversary 
of World Call, international 
monthly magazine commissioned 
by the first editor to be “the most 
absorbing ‘continued story’ that 
was ever written.” 

That editor, William Robinson 
Warren, announced in the first 
issue (dated January, 1919) that 
the magazine, created by a 
merger of five agency periodicals, 
was t6 make known in word and 
photograph “the reality, scope 
and urgency of the world call and 
the progress of Christian forces 
in answering the call.” 

Born in the midst of ur- 








gency—less than two months 
after World War I—World Call 
was heralded as a new periodical 
“to inform those who are inter- 
ested; to interest those who 
ought to be informed.” 

At the time of the launching 
of the Men and Missions Move- 
ment in 1913—when mission 
boards and agencies cooperated 
to enlist 1,000 men and women 
in Christian service and $6 mil- 
lion for missions and colleges— 
the first plans for such a maga- 
zine were discussed. 

This movement is the begin- 
ning of the World Call story be- 
cause the appeal for agency unity 





—Photo by Thomas Inabinett 


GEORGE WALKER BUCKNER, editor and chief of staff for “World 
Call” (behind desk) confers with Assistant Editor James L. Merrell 
and Assistant to the Editor Evelyn Honeywell. 
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in those days was the same ap- 
peal which eventuated in the 
structuring of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society and the 
publications’ merger creating 
World Call. 

World Call united five major 
periodicals: the American Home 
Missionary, published by the 
American Christian Missionary 
Society; the Missionary Intelli- 
gencer of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society; Missionary 
Tidings of the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions; Business in 
Christianity of the Board of 
Church Extension of the Ameri- 
can Christian Missionary Society; 
and the Christian Philanthropist 
of the National Benevolent Asso- 
ciation. 

The international monthly 
magazine of the Disciples of 
Christ is now published by a pub- 
lication committee for the United 
Christian Missionary Society, the 
Board of Higher Education, the 
Board of Church Extension, the 
Council on Christian Unity, the 
National Benevolent Association 
and the Disciples of Christ His- 
torical Society. 

George Walker Buckner has 
for 24 years been editor and chief 
of staff of World Call. Dr. Buck- 
ner has given notable leadership 
and served twice as long as any 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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“The spirit and soul of all reformation 1s free discussion.” 


—Alexander Campbell 





Family Fellowship 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


The point which Wallace A. Ely 
made in his article on “Enlisting 
Men” (CE-FR, Feb. 15, 1959) is cer- 
tainly well taken. In so many in- 
stances we have failed as churches 
to provide both a program for men 
and a challenge to men. We have 
been naive enough to take pride in 
the excellent job our women folk 
have done, and have been willing to 
just leave it there too often. 

However, as a church have we not 
stressed groups for ages and sexes 
to the extreme, and to the exclusion 
of the family group? When we have 
a meeting tonight for Dad and to- 
morrow night for Mom and the next 
night for the teen-ager and the fol- 
lowing night for junior, we have 
been adding to the break-up of the 
family group, it seems to me. 

Might we not plan more programs 
for the family as a whole which 
would, in turn, strengthen the 
church? To me the church is a 
“family” fellowship, and the family 
that prays together stays together 
whether it be the Brown family or 
the Main Street Christian Church 
family.—JAMES M. SEALE, Erlanger, 
Ky. 


Better Lessons 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


What’s wrong with our Sunday 
school lessons for the adult classes? 

In the last quarter of 1958 we 
studied about stewardship. Now, 
in the first quarter of 1959 we have 
foreign missions. “You shall judge 
a tree by the fruit it bears.” Our 
attendance has dropped off too 
much. One church dropped 40 in 
one week. We all know that’s not 


good. 
You remember the man _ that 
bought too much pepper. After he 


had bought five barrels his family 
said, “A little pepper is all right but 
we don’t like to choke on it.” 

The people want something they 
can take home with them and live 
by. 

We are all doing as much as we 
are able in these trying times. You 
can’t live by bread alone. 

I have all love and respect for 
our missionaries and their coura- 
geous work. 

I believe in all the churches con- 
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solidating their efforts in missionary 
work. Time is running out. We 
will have to work fast. In the last 
83 years of my life I have been a 
Disciple of Christ. I have seen many 
new illustrations of progress which 
is still going on—things we never 
dreamed would happen. 

But what has been done in helping 
our missionaries? They are still 
working as in the stagecoach days. 

I would like to see them using a 
big screen and loud speaker out-of- 
doors, telling the story of Christ and 
the need for souls to be saved, thou- 
sands and thousands at a time. I 
can see the people seated out on the 
grass and being baptized in some 
water nearby. 

I saw 72 baptized one day in a 
creek. Remember how Christ gath- 
ered over 4,000 at times? In that 
day they had no way of travel ex- 
cept to walk, no way of communi- 
cating with each other, except the 
grapevine. Today we have TV, 
radio, phones! Why not use them? 
I have helped rebuild dead churches, 
helped build new ones, taught Sun- 
day school 20 years, have been a 
Christian 65 years, raised a preacher. 

If we have a problem that hurts 
the church we bring it out in the 
open and solve it. I do not know 
who is responsible for our Sunday 
school lesson. Maybe you do. So 
send this to them. Let the chips fall 
where they will do some. good. 
Thanks.—Mrs. HATTIE Lacy, Tucson, 
Arizona 


Questions Accuracy 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


Re “Faiths in Congress” (CE-FR, 
Feb. 15, 1959), a statement from the 
Library of Congress has a finality 
about it disturbing to me. The 
Christian churches are credited with 
two senators, Johnson and Fulbright, 
two of the most influential men in 
the Senate, but what about Sen. 
Holland of Fla. and Cooper of Ky.? 

When I was in Florida recently 
most natives knew that Mr. Holland 
was a member of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Miami, and the Ken- 
tucky brethren used to claim Sen. 
Cooper. Perhaps when folk go to 
Washington they sometimes forget 
their church relationships. Maybe 
they don’t like the preaching of 
Warren Hastings. 

It is my opinion that someone has 
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Letters... 


just been careless in making the 
list. When in doubt we generally 
count a man a Methodist, taking a 
chance on hitting it right. No won- 
der the Methodist count is 98! 

When it comes to governors we 
seem to have drawn a blank in spite 
of the fact that a few years ago 
when he was Attorney General, 
Gov. Stratton of Illinois was listed 
as a working member of First Chris- 
tian Church in Springfield in an ar- 
ticle in The Christian-Evangelist. 
The Christian Herald in its list of 
governors calls Stratton a Method- 
ist. 

What is happening? Can’t we be- 
lieve the press any more? It’s very 
confusing. {f you would put Ed 
Moseley on the pay roll, he could 
ferret this out and give us a cor- 
rect report. Maybe Ed would do 
this without pay. I think reports 
should be accurate.—LELAND Mus- 
TAIN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EpiTor’s COMMENTs: (1) Ed’s all 
right, but he wouldn’t work for 
nothing. (2) Your hearsay infor- 
mation is probably not as reliable 
as the re-checked list of the Library 
of Congress which it now verifies. 
(3) Where Holland and Cooper 
come from they would have been 
listed as Baptists, not Methodists, if 
it were guesswork. Anyway, Cooper 
is Baptist and Holland is Methodist. 
(4) We don’t know whether you 
can believe the press any more. Or 
the national press releases we re- 
ceive. We just live in hope. (5) 
We have lots of churches in Wash- 
ington. 


Appreciates Bosley 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


We want to express to you our 
appreciation for the fine work that 
you all are doing through The Chris- 
tian Evangelist-Front Rank. This 
appreciation runs all the way from 
gratitude for fine and thoughtful 
editorials to the increased circula- 
tion with a larger group of laymen 
in the church reading the paper. 

We are especially appreciative of 
your printing “The Public Conse- 
quences of Personal Sin” by Dr. 
Bosley as well as the fine way that 
you handle our monthly ad.—WIL- 
LIAM M. SMITH, Pension Fund of 
Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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NEWS 


which was sold to the Methodist 
Board of Education. 


The two-story building is of brick 


Director of Evangelism 
Suffers Heart Attack 


David McNelly Dies 


ToPEKA, KaNsaS—David S. Mc- 
Nelly, 50, director of evangelism for 
the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, Indianapolis, died here March 
25 following a heart attack. 


Mr. McNelly had been serving as 
associate secretary with the So- 
ciety’s department of church devel- 
opment and evangelism for 4% 
years. He came to Indianapolis fol- 
lowing a ten-year ministry with 
Mirror Lake Christian Church, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. A native of Ohio, 
Mr. McNelly had served two Indiana 
pastorates. 

Surviving are his wife, Anna, a 
daughter and a son. Mr. and Mrs. 
McNelly were appointed by the In- 
ternational Convention to be frater- 
nal delegates to the annual confer- 
ences of the Churches of Christ of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
in Chester, England, next summer. 


Mr. McNelly was general secretary 
of the National Evangelistic Associa- 
tion and secretary of the .committee 
on evangelism of the Home and 
State Missions Planning Council. 


Disciples Divinity House 


Dedication in Nashville 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The_ dedica- 
tion of the new Disciples Divinity 
House at Vanderbilt University here 
will be held April 15. 


An afternoon service, beginning at 
2 p.M. will be held at the time of 
the Tennessee state convention of 
Christian Churches at Vine Street 
Christian Church here April 14-16. 


Principal speaker for the service 
will be Dr. Harlie L. Smith, president 
of the Board of Higher Education 
of the Disciples of Christ. 


Construction began in July, 1957. 
Completion was last May. Terrill 
Hall, Nashville, was architect. Fred 
Wright Construction Company, Nash- 
ville, was general contractor. 

The structure, one block from 
Vanderbilt campus, represents an in- 
vestment of approximately $200,000. 
It provides housing for Disciples of 
Christ ministerial and missionary 
students, and includes space for the 
Disciples Student Fellowship in the 
Nashville University Center. It re- 
places the old “Disciples House” 
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and concrete construction. The site 
is large enough to include off street 
parking for all residents. Plans call 
for the addition of a third floor in 
the near future. 


For ministerial and missionary stu- 
dents, the new Divinity House has 
eight apartments, four rooms for 
single men, and a lounge. Each 
apartment consists of a bath, kitchen, 
living room, and bed room. A dou- 
ble room and a single room is so 
planned and built that they consti- 
tute a suite, and each of these units 
is provided with a complete bath, 
and storage space. 


Facilities for the Disciples Student 
Fellowship include a chapel, confer- 
ence room, kitchen, and a dining 
room accommodating 75. 

Plans for the new structure re- 
sulted from a study made by Dr. 
Harlie L. Smith. The sale of the 
old property and receipts from the 
Christian Advance in Tennessee 
made it possible to undertake the 
expansion. 


Essay Contest Reprieve 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Thirty days’ 
reprieve has been granted seminary 
students of the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) entering the 
1958-1959 Year of Emphasis Essay 
Contest, it has been announced by 
the Council on Christian Unity, spon- 
sors of the contest. 

Pushing the deadline from April 
1 to May 1, 1959, the spokesman for 
the Council indicated the purpose of 
the contest among seminarians is to 
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encourage them in serious study of 
current issues and problems regard- 
ing Christian unity. 


168 Received in Day 
Evangelism Victory 


MANSFIELD, OHIO—This was the 
crowded sanctuary of First Christian 
Church here, on “Decision Day,” 
March 8, when 168 persons were re- 
ceived into membership. 

The white cross in the chancel 
contains prayer covenant cards with 
519 signatures of those who prom- 
ised to pray for the success of the 
campaign. 

Thirty-one more were planning to 
unite with the church at Easter or 
soon thereafter, making a total of 
304 additions since Oct. 5, 1958. 
Membership of the church on Palm 
Sunday was 1,758. 
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Bill Daniels, Merced, Calif., 
High School Senior 


Youth Worker 1959-60 


William R. Daniels high school 
senior from Merced, Calif., will be 
the special youth worker for 1959- 
60 under the department of religious 
education of The United Christian 
Missionary Society. 

He will visit church youth groups 
in a number of states to interpret 
the Christian Youth Fellowship pro- 
gram. According to the department 
plans for scheduling CYF representa- 
tives, his itinerary will be largely 
east of the Mississippi River, starting 
next fall. The 1958-59 representa- 
tive has worked west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Associate president of the Inter- 
national CYF, Mr. Daniels’. will 
participate in the annual commission 
meeting this summer. He is a mem- 
ber of the First Christian Church, 
Merced, and past president of its 
CYF. 

The CYF representative serves on 
a subsistence salary plus travel ex- 
penses. 


NBA Conference 


St. Louris—The annual staff con- 
ference of the National Benevolent 
Association of the Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) was 
held here, Feb. 9-13. 

Home administrators and super- 
intendents, NBA general representa- 
tives and the NBA staff convened to 
review, correlate and plan for future 
programs of Benevolence. 

Speaker for a dinner meeting 
which opened the five-day assembly 
was William Vivrett, minister of 
East End Church, Pittsburgh. Presid- 
ing at the opening dinner was Paul 
M. Bolman, vice-president of the 
NBA’s board of trustees and minister 
of the Hamilton Avenue Church, St. 
Louis. 

Among the other speakers for the 
annual meeting were: Miss Mar- 
guerite Bick of the Division of Oc- 
cupational Therapy, St. Louis 
Chronic Hospital, Division of Senior 
Citizens Activity, Greater St. Louis; 
Frank Ackerman, a member of the 
Missouri Governor’s Commission for 
the Handicapped; J. M. Nelson and 
M. R. Vose of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; and B. L. 
Barnes, minister of the Affton (Mis- 
souri) Christian Church. 





@ First Christian Church of Wina- 
mac, Ind., has completed its second 
school of missions, held as a family- 
type program Sunday evenings Jan. 
18 through Feb. 22. Attendance av- 
eraged 85, with 39 having perfect 
records. R. J.. Berkey is pastor. 
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DEADLINE 


Hilton U. Brown 


Record Service 


Just a few days before the death 
of Hilton U. Brown on Sept. 20, we 
wrote to Butler University and other 
sources for some additional bio- 
graphical information on his life. 


Before we had received the reply, 
the distinguished president emeritus 
of the board of directors of Butler 
University had died. 

Mr. Brown’s life almost spanned 
the lifetime of Butler. He was en- 
rolled as a student at the prepara- 
tory school conducted by the North 
Western Christian University, later 
Butler University, 1874. He was 
graduated from the university in 
1880. 

Mr. Brown, distinguished journal- 
ist, became a member of the board 
of directors of Butler in 1885 and 
became president of the Board in 
1903. He served in the latter ca- 
pacity until his retirement June 11, 
1955. He was made president emeri- 
tus of the board and was active in 
board activities up to the time of 
his death. 

Chris Theofanis, director of public 
relations for Butler University, re- 
ports that Mr. Brown was associated 
with Butler as student, alumnus, 
and president of the board of direc- 
tors some 84 years, an association 
which in number of years perhaps 
is the longest served by one indi- 
vidual at any institution of higher 
learning.—J. M. F. 


Family Week 


Disciples are observing National 
Family Week May 3-10 in coopera- 
tion with the department of family 
life of the National Council of 
Churches. 


Disciples’ theme for the week is 
“Does Your Family Belong?” and 
this, according to Richard E. Lentz, 
director of family life for the United 
Society, permits three important ap- 
proaches to the special week. 

This three-phased emphasis is 
noted in three questions: 


@ Does Your Family Belong to the 
Church? 

@ Does Your Family Belong to 
God? 

@ Does Your Family Belong to the 
Community? 
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Free material has been published 
to guide churches in developing 
their family life programs. There 
are two pamphlets: “Building 
Friendly Attitudes Through the 
Family,” issued by the missionary 
education department of the United 
Society, and a leaflet “National Fam- 
ily Week” issued by the National 
Council. Also available is “plans 
and materials” for Christian family 
life education in the church, pub- 
lished by the Christian Board of 
Publication. 


Washington Seminar 


Twenty-six Disciples were among 
250 ministers, laymen and women 
participating in the four-day an- 
nual Churchmen’s Washington Semi- 
nar in Washington, D. C. 

A plea for moderate progress in 
race relations from former Rep. 
Brooks Hays of Arkansas and a call 
for a flexible and creative foreign 
policy by Harold Stassen were heard 
by representatives from 30 states 
and 15 church bodies. 

About one-third of the delegates 
in attendance were laywomen, the 
largest participation of women in 
the history of the seminar. 

Traveling the farthest distance to 
the conference was Disciple delegate 
Rem Sewiak of the Fiji Islands, a 
student and presently a member of 
the Christian Church at Kirksville, 
Mo. Among the Disciple students 
attending from a number of schools 
was a large group from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Disciple representative for the 
planning of the conference was Rob- 
ert A. Fangmeier of the United 
Christian Missionary Society’s De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 

The seminar was actually ar- 
ranged by the Washington office of 
the National Council of Churches, in 
cooperation with the various par- 
ticipating denominational agencies. 


Men and Missiles 


More desperately than guided 
missiles, we need guided men and 
women who will direct their lives 
toward God in order that mankind 
may live by the will and ethical 
principles revealed to us by God.— 
Dr. WILLIAM B. SILVERMAN, Rabbi, 
The Temple, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Florida Church Host 


Mission Assemblies 


Riverside Church, Jacksonville, 
Fla., was host to the 29th annual 
Florida Chain of Missionary Assemb- 
lies for the Jacksonville area on 
Jan. 19-20. 

Nine _ missionaries representing 
eight areas of the world were 
speakers during the two-day ses- 
sions. 

The Florida Chain of Missionary 
Assemblies is a co-operative educa- 
tional venture designed to highlight 
the world needs in the fields of mis- 


sionary activities 
churches. 

Organized in Tampa, Fla., it is 
now in its 29th year. Ambassadors 
begin in Jacksonville and tour the 
east coast of Florida and return up 
the west coast, criss-crossing the 
state to strategic cities. 

Ambassadors speaking in the 
Riverside Church this year were Dr. 
E. H. S. Chandler, director, refugee 
service, World Council of Churches; 
Willis A. McGill, teacher and admin- 
istrator of the Evangelical Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cairo, Egypt; 
C. Kilmer Myers, Vicar, Lower East 


of various 
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Side Mission, New York City; Harold 
Voelkel, Professor of Bible, Soong Sil 
College, Seoul, Korea; P. Gordon 
Gould, Alaska; E. R. Arehart and 
Mrs. Arehart, Brazil; Paul E. Nilson, 
47 years in Turkey; and John Elder, 
Iran. 

Mrs. Melton Ware, wife of the 
minister of First Methodist Church, 
was chairman for the Jacksonville 
Assembly and each day had a morn- 
ing session, a luncheon and an eve- 
ning. 

Presiding over one session was 
Richard L. James, pastor of River- 
side Christian. 
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mine!” or “Give me!” 


; Gop 1S Love 


How do you teach a child? 


The most common words a mother hears are “That’s 
Where do you start to teach a child 
about “love” or “responsibility” or “God”? 
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How do you 






make them understand that love, like an elastic band, gives 
and is stronger for its giving. 





Your brotherhood publishing house, realizing the need 
for simple explanations and descriptive words well within a 
child’s limited vocabulary, has prepared a series of special 
stewardship courses. Starting with the first grade, these 
study courses introduce new thoughts at the appropriate age 
level. There are folders with stories, songs and pictures for 
the younger children; and activity sheets and projects for 
the older ones. Examination copies are available upon re- 
uest: Good Gifts from God (for grades 1, 2, and 3) and 
od Expects Our Best (for grades 4,5, and 6). Order from: 
Christian Board of Publication, Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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—WORLD CALL 
(Continued from page 19.) 


previous editor. 

Editor Buckner has_ given 
World Call stability and ecumeni- 
cal stature. Active in the con- 
cerns of the ecumenical move- 
ment, he is executive secretary 
of the Council on Christian Unity 
of Disciples of Christ and is a 





by Leslie D. Weatherhead 
A PRIVATE HOUSE 
OF PRAYER 


The world-famed pastor of City 
Temple, London, invites you to visit 
in his house of prayer for 31 days. Each 
day you will enter seven different rooms 
furnished with poems, quotations, medi- 
tations, and scripture. Designed ex- 
plicitly for private prayer life, the book 
will aid you in building your own house 
of prayer. $3 











by Wallace Fridy 


ADULTS 
AT 
WORSHIP 


Especially helpful to the leader of 
devotional services, these 23 complete 
meditations will appeal to mature Chris- 
tians in today’s world. $1.75 


They are written by the author of the 
well-received books, A Lamp unto My 
Feet, A Light unto My Path, and Devo- 
tions for Adult Groups (each $1.50). 











Order from 


your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Assistant editor of World Call 
is James L. Merrell, a trained 
Christian journalist who received 
his B.A. in journalism from In- 
diana University and is a grad- 
uate of Christian Theological 
Seminary. 

Mr. Merrell is the author of 
World Call—a Venture in Reli- 
gious Journalism,’ published by 
the World Call Publication Com- 
mittee. This study provides in- 
teresting information about the 
“World Call Story.” 

One portion of Mr. Merrell’s 
study describes the 1931 reor- 
ganization brought about by rec- 
ommendations made by Willard 
M. Wickizer, who is now execu- 
tive chairman of the United So- 
ciety’s Division of Home Missions 
and Christian Education and a 
member of the publication com- 
mittee for World Call. 

The ‘Wickizer Report” advo- 
cated a closer coordination be- 
tween business and editorial con- 
cerns and broader aims. There 
were two major results of the 
study. First, the editor was 
made “chief of staff.’ Second, 
although committed to the task 
of interpreting sponsoring agen- 
cies, the editorial policy of the 
magazine was developed in 
broader terms of indirect promo- 
tion of brotherhood concerns and 
saved from the fate of becoming 
merely a “promotion piece.” 

Modern in format, World Call 
is an attractive magazine which 
is highly regarded even in jour- 
nalistic circles. Its effective and 
conservative format makes excel- 
lent use of photos and the maga- 
zine has been well edited from 
the time it was first published 
forty years ago. 

In its entire history World Call 
has had only four editors. W. R. 
Warren, who had been editor of 
The Christian-Evangelist for a 
ten-month period (1911-1912), 
was the founding editor. 

He served as editor for ten 
years. His contribution to the 





1Available from World Call, 222 
South Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 
7, Indiana. 
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magazine is appropriately de- 
scribed by Mr. Merrell as ‘“monu- 
mental and prophetic.” 

Succeeding Warren was Bess 
Robbins White (now Mrs. Bess 
White Cochran), who was asso- 
ciate editor. She served from 
1929 until 1932. Trained as a 
journalist, she was largely re- 
sponsible for the attractive lay- 
out of the magazine during War- 
ren’s editorship. 

Harold E. Fey, who is now edi- 
tor of the Christian Century, was 
editor of World Call from 1932 
to 1935. His journalistic ability 
and social concern greatly 
strengthened the magazine and 
gave it greater appeal for men as 
well as women. 

Today the circulation of World 
Call is more than 80,000. Among 
Disciples publications, it is sec- 
ond in circulation only to The 
Christian Evangelist-Front Rank. 

The national World Call secre- 
tary is Mrs. Evylin Gribble and 
the assistant to the editor is Miss 
Evelyn Honeywell. C. O. Haw- 
ley, former director of Unified 
Promotion, serves as director of 
the every home plan. 

The record of history indicates 
that World Call began and con- 
tinues as a periodical for inter- 
preting various phases of mis- 
sionary, benevolent and educa- 
tional work. This attractive and 
effective interpretation is offered 
through articles, special features 
and news. 

The story of World Call is a 
part of the story of a growing 
brotherhood—the Christian 
churches (Disciples of Christ). It 
was born during an era when 
Disciples were calling for an end 
to agency rivalry, when the need 
for coordinated efforts and inter- 
pretation of the Church in a 
united way was becoming in- 
creasingly evident. 

This is only a portion of the 
World Call story. The absorbing 
“continued story” continues to be 
a part of the life of Christian 
churches. This year a grateful 
brotherhood congratulates World 
Call, its editors and its publica- 
tion committee for completing 40 
years’ service in behalf of the 
Church. 
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One hundred persons attended the 
dedication day service for $38,000 
first unit of the Richland Christian 
Church, Johnstown, Pa. 


Franklin Payne, interim executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Chris- 


tian Missionary Society, was the 
speaker. The litany of dedication 
was led by Davis Babcock, minister 
since July, 1957. 

Ground was broken on June 30, 
1958, and the first services were held 
on World Wide Communion Sunday, 
Oct. 5. The building includes a fel- 
lowship hall seating 140 for worship 
and 96 at tables, a large kitchen, 
nursery, seven classrooms, study, 
and rest rooms. The parking area 
provides space for 87 cars. 


Nebraska News 


LINCOLN, NeB.—Grover Thomp- 
son, pastor of the Fairbury, Neb., 
church for the past five years be- 
came pastor of Tabernacle Church, 
here, April 1. 


MACKSVILLE, KAN.—Richard Wal- 
dron, pastor of the Christian church 
here, was ordained to the ministry at 
the Hastings, Neb., church in Feb- 
ruary. 

He attended Hastings College, the 
University of Nebraska and Cotner 
School of Religion, completing his 
seminary work in the _ graduate 
school of Phillips University, Enid, 
Okla. Among participants in the or- 
dination were David Kratz, execu- 
tive secretary of the Nebraska Fel- 
lowship of Christian Churches, and 
Lemoine Waldron of Fremont, Rich- 
ard’s brother.—Mrs. P. O. MARVEL 


ACC Speaker 


WIitson, N. C.—Dr. William B. 
Aycock, chancellor of the University 
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Church Dedication at Johnstown, Pa. 


of North Carolina, will be the 
speaker for Atlantic Christian Col- 
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lege’s annual commencement May 
24, it was announced by President 
Arthur D. Wenger. 





@ Lin D. Cartwright, editor emeritus 
of The Christian Evangelist-Front 
Rank, was guest speaker for a se- 
ries of five Wednesday evening 
Lenten meetings for Community 
Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
He spoke on “Biblical Masterpieces.” 





TOUR MIDDLE EAST/USSR 


With experienced Christian leader, recognized authority 
on the Middle East, past and present. Choice of 
Middle East tours: Summer, July 1; Christmas, Decem- 
ber 9. USSR Russia By Motorcoach tours weekly May 
through September. For details on these all-expense 
28-day Middle East air tours, or the 18-day deluxe 
Russia By Motorcoach tours, write: 

MAUPINTOUR ASSOCIATES, 101 Park Ave., New York 

Middle East/USSR travel specialists 








“THE CHURCHES AT WORK” 


A half-hour, 16mm. color, sound, motion picture showing State 
Mission Work, including Personal Evangelism and the establish- 
ing of new churches across the United States. 


Produced by 
Christian Church Films Foundation 
Rental $12.50 from 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
P. O. Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 








Summer terms 
June 2-26 and 
July 1-25 


New Testament: 

Stephen J. England, Ph.D. 

A. S. Illingworth, Ph.D. 
Old Testament: 

Robert G. Martin, Ph.D. 

Loren Fisher, Ph.D. 
Biblical Theology: 

Cecil K. Thomas, Th.D. 
Church History: 

E. M. Hawkins, Ph.D. 
Theology: 

Eugene H. Peters, Ph.D. 


Costs are moderate. 


For information, address: 


Dean Ste 








FULLY ACCREDITED 


A strong faculty, combining some of the best-known teachers 
with a group of brilliant young scholars. 


Nothing can take the place of excellence in teaching. 
Preaching opportunities. 


phen J. England 
PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY, Enid, Oklahoma 


Fall semester 
opens 
September 14 


Worship and Preaching: 

G. Edwin Osborn, Ph.D. 
Religious Education: 

Wilfred E. Powell, Ph.D. 
Town and Country Church: 

Donald Zimmerman, Ph.D. 
Church Administration: 

Leroy Hay, Th.D. 
Missions: 

O. J. Goulter, B.D., D.D. 
Philosophy and Ethics: 

Paul E. Gary, A.M. 
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95 Questionnaires Reveal Few Uniform Practices 


Church Music Survey of Wide Interest 


Charles H. Heaton, author of a 
recent Bethany Press book How 
to Build a Church Choir, made a 
survey regarding contemporary 
practices relating to sacred music 
among the Disciples, as part of his 
doctoral dissertation. 

A questionnaire was sent to 191 
Christian churches listed in the 1953 
Year Book as having 900 or more 
resident members and 95 were re- 
turned. 


The data will be of interest to 


those responsible for the music of 
the church. 


Do you have a full-time Minister of 
Music? 
9% full time 
32% half time 
59% less than half time 


Does the organist also direct the 
choirs? 
23% yes 
77% no 


How many choirs does your church 
have? 

one, 12 churches 

two, 26 churches 

three, 30 churches 

four, 14 churches 

five, 9 churches 

six, 2 churches 

eight, 1 church 

nine, 1 church 


Are any members of the senior choir 
paid for singing? 
73% no. 
27% pay from one to eight mem- 
bers 


Location of choir: 


36% Divided chancel 

58% Facing congregation 

5% Rear gallery 

1% Other 

Is there a choir processional for 

services? 

62% yes 

38% no 


Indicate the music performed by the 
adult choir during a morning 
service: 

100% choral responses 
82% one anthem (some 
sionally two’’) 

47% introit 
12% litany between minister and 
choir 


“occa- 


Do you have a “Choir Recognition 


Sunday” or other means of 
honoring the choirs during the 
year? 
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57% yes 
2% sometimes 
41% no 


Do you use vocal solos in services? 
5% never 
38% weekly 
57% from “twice monthly’’ to 
“summers only” 


What kind of organ do you have? 
79% pipe organs 
21% electronics 


Does the organist control whether 
or not others use the organ? 
36% yes 
64% music committee controls 


Is it a rule of the church that your 
own organist play for all wed- 
dings and funerals? 

39% yes 
61% no 


What Hymnal do you use? 

63% Christian Worship: A Hym- 
nal (1941) 
Christian Hymns (New York: 
North River Press, 1943) 
Other 


5% 
32% 


What regular effort is made to 
teach new hymns? 
41% none 
Others use Hymn-of-the-Month 
plan, evening services, Sun- 
day church school, choir-an- 
them, etc. 


Do you ever omit stanzas of hymns 
in singing? 
32% no 
68% yes (some noted “only dur- 
ing communion”) 


How many hymns do you sing dur- 
a morning service? 
96% three or four 
3% two 
1% six 


What changes, if any, would you 
like to see made in the hymnal, 
Christian Worship? 

13 no change 

7 more benedictions and respon- 
sive readings 

7 more choral introits and _ re- 
sponses 

5 more gospel songs 

5 no gospel songs 

2 more invitation hymns 


Does your church cooperate with 
other churches and/or colleges 
in the area to give joint musical 
programs occasionally? 

80% yes 
20% no 
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With Church Extension 


The building boom is_ evident 
among Disciples as continued de- 
mands are made on the services of 
the Board of Church Extension. 

The following reports from “The 
office on the round” are indicative 
of the types of services being pro- 
vided by the Disciples’ church build- 
ing consultants and architects. 


Great Falls, Montana, First, D. 
Franklin Kohl, minister. Conferred 
with planning committee concerning 
possible remodeling and expansion of 
present facilities and long-range plans 
regarding the development of a new 
congregation. 

Pocatello, Idaho, First, Jasper 
Havens, minister. Inspected recently 
completed educational building. 

Boise, Idaho, Second, G. Philip Hurd. 
minister. Conferred with leaders re- 
garding the financing of a church 
school unit now under construction. 

Fairhope, Alabama, Ray Parks, min- 
ister. Set up building fund campaign 
—- resources for new sanctuary 
unit. 

Bluefield, West Virginia, First, 
Eugene May, minister. Set up $80,000 
building fund campaign to provide for 
relocation of church. 

Jackson, Mississippi, Westmont, Wen- 
dell Carr, organizing minister. General 
consultation regarding development of 
= plan and the erection of a first 
uni 

Luling, Texas, First, Edward C. 
Fraim, minister. Set up $20,000 three- 
year building fund campaign to provide 


for erection of new educational unit. 
Andrews, Texas, First, James W. 
McKinney, minister. Set up $22,500 


three-year building fund campaign to 
provide for new sanctuary unit. 

Pampa, Texas, LaMar, David Mills, 
minister. Conferred regarding financial 
arrangements to provide for construc- 
tion of a second unit. 

Midland, Texas, Memorial, Clyde D. 
Foltz, minister. General consultation 
to establish financial capacity and time 
schedule for the erection of additional 
space. 

Independence, Missouri, Crysler Ave- 
nue, Harvey L. Humphrey, minister. 
Architectural conference to develop 
master plan for new site, providing for 
a new first unit. 

Florissant, Missouri, Florissant Val- 
ley, Donald E. Mattson, minister. 
Architectural consultation to provide a 
master plan for the development of the 
present property to include provisions 
for a first unit. 

Springfield, Missouri, 
nue, Mark W. Randle, minister, Gen- 
eral consultation to provide financial 
evaluation and time schedule for erec- 
tion of two final units of building, a 
fellowship and educational facility at 
an estimated cost of $350,000. 

Hialeah, Florida, Palm Springs. Wil- 
liam A. Young, minister. General con- 
sultation regarding purchase of a new 
site and erection of first unit. 

North Tonawanda, New York, Com- 
munity, Rutherford Shumaker, minister. 
Set up 30-week building fund campaign 
with $2,000 goal. Funds to be applied 
toward the erection of a first unit. 

Syracuse, New York, Danforth United, 
Charles D. Broadberit, minister. Gen- 
eral consultation regarding financial 
analysis and time schedule for a re- 
modeling project to provide additional 
educational and fellowship space. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Third 
and Suburban. Set up 18-month 
building fund campaign with goal of 
$27,500. This project a joint endeavor 
with Third Church, the sponsoring con- 
gregation, assisting the new Suburban 
Church in fund-raising efforts. 

Titusville, Pennsylvania, Church of 
Christ, Robert T. Gerrett, minister. 
Set up building fund campaign to raise 
15,000 in three years. Funds to be 
= for the erection of a new first 
un 
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—COMMODITY 
(Continued from page 10.) 


livestock worth more than the 
purchase price have even come to 
the attention of the courts. 

The courts have ruled that in 
these cases, too, the donor can 
deduct from his taxable income 
the entire fair market value of 
the goods at the time of the gift. 

As in the case of corporate 
stocks, if the donor sells these 
items himself, he must pay a tax 
on his profit and thus does not 
have the full value left to give. 
It has been held that if a donor 
grants inventoriable assets held 
for ordinary business sale, the 
same rule applies. 

Fair market value for livestock 
has been held to be the cost to 
replace the livestock in the most 
favorable market. Fair market 
value for inventoriable assets is 
the value at which the goods 
could be sold at the lowest usual 
market. 

If a prospective donor to a 
church suffers a loss instead of a 
gain on his goods held, it is to 
his advantage to give cash in- 
stead of goods. He cannot de- 
duct his loss from his taxable in- 
come unless he actually sustains 
it by selling the goods himself. 
If he gives items costing him 
$400 now worth $300 he will not 
receive a $100 tax loss benefit. 

The person who wishes to give 
$300 in this case should sell his 
goods, deduct the $100 loss from 
his taxable income, and give the 
$300 cash. 

Internal Revenue Code regula- 
tions permit deductions of 20 per 
cent of income for charity, and 
up to 30 per cent in the case of 
churches, educational institu- 
tions, medical research and hospi- 
tals. But under certain condi- 
tions, persons may receive the 
privilege of unlimited deductions 
for the rest of their lives. 

This Unlimited Deduction Pro- 
vision, as liberalized by the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code: Sec. 170 
(b) (1) (C) allows persons who 
have distributed 90 per cent of 
their income to taxes and charity 
for eight out of the past ten 
years plus the present year to 
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get full credit for all contribu- 
tions without limitation from 
now on. 


In other words, they can de- 
duct contributions of more than 
30 per cent, paying taxes on only 
what remains from their gen- 
erosity. The 90 per cent test ap- 
plies to each of the years inde- 
pendently: averaged totals for 
the ten years will not meet the 
provision. 

Very wealthy persons in high 
tax brackets could afford to give 
more generously by meeting this 
provision. One rich man in a 
high tax bracket in our city 
thinks he can save several million 
dollars in taxes over the next few 
years if he can meet the 90 per 
cent test. He hopes to put the 


saved tax money into a new 
church building. It gives him 
greater satisfaction to see his 
money used in this way than to 
see it go for taxes. 


This Unlimited Deduction Pro- 
vision could also help the widow 
who is living on a relatively 
modest income from greatly ap- 
preciated stock which she is 
gradually giving away. Because 
she is giving away capital, the 
sum total of her donations is a 
high percentage when compared 
to the amount of her income. 

By making these tax pro- 
visions, the government encour- 
ages us to support our churches 
and charities. But it does take 
us back to the olden days of giv- 
ing commodities. 


— Disobedience Is ‘Tragie —— 


by J. Warren Hastings 


His eyes were bleary and the 
color of his face was a cross be- 
tween red and brown. His ap- 
pearance literally shouted: I am 
a heavy drinker. He approached 
me near the church and blurted 
out: “I am hungry! Will you 
buy me something to eat?” 

I studied him before I spoke. 
He looked to be about fifty years 
of age and there were traces of 
genteelness about him. He was 
well spoken and I imagine he had 
been well educated. He had seen 
better days—I thought. 

“T will take you to the small 
restaurant up the street and or- 
der a meal for you. I do not give 
cash to men like you,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Thanks. I am very hungry,” 
he said as we started up the 
street. 

“You know you are a pathetic 
figure, and liquor is going to kill 
you. You are a prisoner to drink. 





Dr. Hastings is pastor of National 
City Christian Church, Washington, 
Dd: 


What are you, a wine-o?” I asked 
him. 

“No, I am a whiskey drinker. 
I have not had a drink today.” 

I wondered if he had any fight 
left in him. ‘You know how you 
are going to die?’ I said. “You 
will develop a running sore on 
your foot or leg, indication of a 
thoroughly infected body, and no 
medication will heal it. You 
might have trouble with your 
spleen or your liver may become 
solidified. One can only specu- 
late as to how you will die. The 
point is you are going to pass 
out, unhonored and unsung, be- 
cause you are a liquor addict.” 

We stopped on the pavement 
in front of the restaurant. I 
thought perhaps he would show 
some rebellion at what I had said. 
He did not. He looked at me 
rather furtively and exclaimed 
weakly, “I know.” 

We walked into the little res- 
taurant and I ordered him a 
meal. 
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‘‘¥You Are What You Read’’ 


Congo Story 


Kalena. By Esma Rideout Booth. 
Longmans, Green and Company. 182 
pages. $3. 


Kalena’s story starts in her native 
village in the Belgian Congo where 
superstition and fear are still felt 
by many older members of her tribe, 
and the village witch doctor is still 
an important figure in the lives of 
the villagers. 

Although she has been engaged 
for years to Mulela, son of a neigh- 
boring chief, she has never been 
able to be married because of her 
ailing mother. Impatience and curi- 
osity have drawn Mulela to the city 
to get a white-man’s job. 

When he returns to his father’s 
for a visit, he arranges for Kalena 
to go to school to learn to cook 
white man’s dishes and live white 
man’s ways. School! Kalena has 
always wanted to go to school, and 
now she is to be the first person in 
the village to go. 

In school she experiences many 
of the new ways of her people and 
meets Sana, a young medical stu- 
dent. When she makes her choice 
between Mulela’s cheap imitation 
of city ways and Sana’s sincere wish 
to help his people, she finds true 
happiness and finishes school in 
complete contentment, and with a 
good purpose for her future.—Mar- 
GARET MULCH 


On O. T. 


The Story the Old Testament 
Tells. By Glenn McRae. The Beth- 
any Press. 96 pages. 75c (Paper). 


Is it not true that even the 
trained teacher has difficulty in 
comprehending that mass of mate- 
rial called the Old Testament? The 
dating and chronology, the meaning 
and significance, of events, and the 
relevance of Old Testament writings 
to the lives of Christians are often 
difficult for the Bible school teacher, 
or even the scholar, to understand. 

Dr. McRae has done as well, per- 
haps, as anyone could in making 
more understandable these difficult 
aspects of Old Testament study in 
comparatively few pages. His first 
chapter tells. that Old Testament 
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writers were more concerned with 
the meaning of events than with 
the events themselves and that the 
story presented is that of God’s ac- 
tion in history as he sought to win 
men’s hearts. 

In chapters two through five, the 
Old Testament story is told quite 
thoroughly and chronologically, but 
yet briefly, understandably, and 
with great simplicity. 

In the final chapter, the author 
cites the more difficult problems in- 
volved in understanding the Old 
Testament, but he also gives help- 
ful suggestions toward procuring a 
ready comprehension of its pages 
and describes its relevance for to- 
day’s Christians. 

Therefore, Dr. McRae’s book is a 
must for those desiring a better un- 
derstanding of Old Testament writ- 
ings.—CHARLES F. RUSSELL 


Work With Children 


Summer With Nursery Children. 
By Florence Schulz. Pilgrim Press. 
156 pages. $2. 


Florence Schulz has given teach- 
ers and parents of nursery children 
a book which will speak to their 
needs. In Summer With Nursery 
Children, she offers information, in- 
spiration, and perspective to those 
who would work with young chil- 
dren in the church. 

This book, written in the first per- 
son, tells the story of a teacher who 
has agreed to accept the responsi- 
bility of her church’s program for 
nursery children during the sum- 
mer. She shares with us her ex- 
periences, her fears, her problems, 
and her joys as she faces the sit- 
uation and works through to a con- 
structive program. 

The book contains many practical 
helps and suggestions and includes 
a surprising amount of resource ma- 
terial. 

The author’s sense of humor is 
delightfully apparent throughout 
the book. But continually she brings 
the reader face to face with the 
task of sharing the good news of 
God’s love with three-year-olds. 

This book is a must for those con- 
cerned with the Christian education 
of nursery children.—Patricta CLARK 
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J. Edgar Hoover 


Modern Knight 
Errant. By Mildred Houghton Com- 
fort. T. S. Denison and Company. 
130 pages. $3. 


J. Edgar Hoover: 


This is a story of the internation- 
ally famous “chief” of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar 
Hoover. It is largely biographical 
with considerable recounting of 
cases in which the FBI captured 
some of the “most wanted” crim- 
inals during the last 25 years. 

The story is told in very simple 
language. It can be read with 
pleasure by teen-agers and, one 
might add, with profit. J. Edgar 
Hoover is portrayed as the man he 
is—honest, courageous, intelligent, 
and dedicated to his high office.— 
RAYMOND MCCALLISTER 


World Religions 


Faiths Men Live By. By John 
Clark Archer. Second edition, re- 
vised by Carl E. Purinton. The Ron- 
ald Press. 553 pages. $5.75. 


Professor Purinton in this 1958 re- 
vision has done the four things 
most needful to make John Clark 
Archer’s 1934 text, Faiths Men Live 
By, more usable for present-day 
readers and students. 

First, he has rewritten the histori- 
cal introductions to give the current 
situation confronting each of the re- 
ligions. 

Second, he brought the discussion 
of certain subjects up to date, most 
notable of which are those regard- 
ing the Old Testament phophets and 
“The Message of Jesus.” 

Third, he has pruned away the 
excessive detail that Professor Arch- 
er’s enthusiasm led him to include 
in the original. Fourth, by taking 
advantage of good books written 
since 1934 regarding each of the re- 
ligions, he has produced more clear- 
cut bibliographies for each chapter. 

Professor Purinton has accom- 
plished this and yet he has been 
content to let Archer speak for him- 
self in his vibrant but scholarly de- 
scriptions of living faiths. Every- 
thing important is there except a 
chapter 17, “Comparing Religions.” 
—Lewis S. C. SMYTHE 
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—A DAY 
(Continued from page 5.) 


is at least as important as the 
other two. 

Numerous surveys have shown 
that this generation of college 
students is superior so far as 
attendance at church is con- 
cerned. It is the rule, rather 
than the exception, for this gen- 
eration of students to spend an 
hour a week in church. This we 
like. We believe that this is a 
positive factor which should give 
us hope. Our pollsters have also 
explored the deeper feelings and 
motivations of our present stu- 
dent generation and find that 
these are not greatly influenced 
in their manner of living or 
their powers of decision by what 
the Church does or says. 

We are concerned lest what 
appears to be a genuine devotion 
to God and an interest in the 
perspective of eternity may be 
no more than a _ middle-class 
ritual. 

There is a huge need for a 
revitalization of the perpendicu- 
lar dimension in our life and in 
our time. Too long have we 
lived with relativism. Our pre- 
miums for tolerance, our skills 
in non-direction and our great 
achievements in  minding-our- 
own-business are contributing, I 
believe, to characteristics which 
lead the poets to describe us as 
“the hollow people.” 

Religion is not just a sop for 
the simple and bucolic folk. Re- 
ligion is the term that describes 
the philosophy and practice by 
which a person or community 
accommodates itself to universal- 
ity and eternity. Without re- 
ligion, every decision becomes a 
compromise among vultures of 
a decree of a tyrant. There can 
be no peace without the per- 
spective of eternity. 

In a world where there are 
no divinely sanctioned virtues 
every business transaction be- 
comes a victory for the shrewd 
or a pillage for the strong. Our 
whole human intercourse is based 
on the assumption that there is 
a common body of virtue which 
is accepted by all and by which 
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all behavior is measured. 

Peace rests upon the assump- 
tion that virtue and honor are 
defined in such a way that they 
will mean the same when trans- 
lated into every language on 
earth and, indeed, in heaven. 
Peace assumes that such respect 
and affection will be the tribute 
for virtue and honor, that such 
shame and revulsion will be the 
reaction to vice and dishonor that 
all right-thinking people will 
“Abhor that which is evil and 
cleave to that which is good.” 

This, as you see, cannot be 
accomplished if the ultimate 
good is decided by majority vote 
and subject to review by every 
passing generation. Peace can 
come to a community when it 
lives under God and judges it- 
self as God judges it by the 
standards of virtue and right- 
eousness revealed by God. 

There can be no peace without 
the perspective of eternity. For 
us Christians this perspective is 





available through the personal 
relationship between us and the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We must arm ourselves with 
the trusted principles which our 
forefathers used in the carving 
out of this way of life which we 
have found dear, and, thus forti- 
fied, plunge ourselves into the 
fray. 

We must engage in the en- 
counter, participate in the pro- 
cess, deal with the decisions that 
control our destiny and that of 
our children’s children. We must 
do so with the assurances of the 
Christian faith and under the 
judgment of the Christian God. 

This is ‘fa day to fire the 
brave,” said Homer, a day to 
“Warm the cold, to gain new 
glories, or augment the old.” 
Class of 1958 of Culver-Stockton 
College, you must go now into the 
unknown to receive your inherit- 


ance. Go with courage. Go 
with competence. Go with faith. 
Go with God. 


LIFTED CUP 


by Mary E. Linton 


If I could know ... if I could only know! 
But then, why should I ask to see ahead? 
The task at hand is mine, and I must grow 
Through giving it my best. Our daily bread 
Serves all immediate need. Tomorrow’s dream 
Unfolds with careful timing and design 
When we have put ourselves into the theme. 
No branch is independent of the vine. 
Then can we not accept in faith the plan 


Of One who fashioned April’s gay return, 
Who set the law of tulip bulbs and man, 

To wait ... to reach through darkness, and to yearn 
For warmth, not knowing April waits? Reach up! 
Not knowing they are April. Fill the cup. 





Published in the “Kansas City Star.’’ 
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Disobedience Is 





“Where the Scriptures Speak .. .” 


April 19, 1959 
Scripture: 1 Samuel 15:17-26. 


— we have studied the cir- 
cumstances under which Saul 
came to the leadership of Israel, 
and his humble acceptance of the 
responsibility, we might imagine 
that he was faithful to the end. 
Unfortunately, this was not the 
case. The instance of his failure 
to obey the will of God is the 
subject of our lesson today. 

When the Children of Israel 
were on their way out of the land 
of Egypt they met many kinds 
of opposition. Among the peo- 
ple who opposed their progress 
were the Amalekites (1 Samuel 
15:2). Now that the kingdom 
was established and Saul was the 
ruler, Samuel reminded Saul that 
it was time to deal with these 
people. 

According to the record, Saul 
was to take his army and kill 
everybody, including Agag, the 
king of the Amalekites, and de- 
stroy all their animals. (Verse 
3.) The women and infants are 
mentioned in particular. 

One would have to say either 
that God had a different set of 
ethics here than he had in Jesus’ 
time, or the people did not un- 
derstand God fully and complete- 
ly in these early days. If Saul 
disobeyed, in the matter which 
is the subject of the lesson, it 
might well be that the whole peo- 
ple sometimes failed to under- 
stand how God would have them 
do his will. 

The killing of mothers and in- 
fants (verse 3) who were not yet 
alive when the Children of Israel 
came through the land of the 
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Amalekites does not sound like 
the desire of the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Having said this; we pass on 
to Saul’s particular sin. As the 
account stands, it is quite clear. 
The Amalekites were to be “ut- 
terly destroyed’ with the excep- 
tion of the Kenites, who had 
“showed kindness to all the peo- 
ple of Israel when they came up 
out of Egypt.’ (Verse 6.) Saul’s 
sin was that he saved “the best 
of the sheep ... and all that was 
good.” (Verse 9.) 

He also brought back the king, 
Agag. What he was going to do 
with him, he never said. Samuel, 
who had first anointed Saul to 
be king, was deeply grieved and 
“cried to the Lord all night.” 
(Verse 11.) When Samuel came 
to confront Saul with the prob- 
lem, the sins of Saul began to 
show themselves. 

Saul heard the “bleating of the 
sheep ... and the lowing of the 
oxen.” (Verse 14.) Here Saul 
made his first mistake. He said 
that “the people spared the best 
of the sheep and of the oxen” and 
that “‘we have destroyed the rest.” 
(Verse 15.) Obviously, the peo- 
ple could not have kept any of 
the livestock if Saul had at- 


tempted to forbid it. He was the 
guilty one. 
The second excuse, in the 


midst of the first, was that these 
animals were kept so that a sac- 
rifice to God could be made. This, 
I suppose, should have pleased 
Samuel, especially since Saul said 
that this sacrifice was to be made 
to the Lord “your God.” This is 
very interesting to hear him 
speak of God as Samuel’s God. 
He was utterly at sea, for he 
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by the Editor 


knew his sin and he could find 
no better excuse than this weak 
one. 


Like many of the later proph- 
ets, Samuel brought the accusa- 
tion of God straight to Saul, say- 
ing, “Why did you swoop on the 
spoil?” (Verse 19.) Once more, 
Saul tried to get out of the re- 
sponsibility which was his as 
king by saying that he had done 
the Lord’s will but “the people 
took of the spoil, sheep and 
oxen.” (Verse 21.) 

It was no good. Once again, 
Samuel’sounded like some of the 
later prophets as he asked the 
searching question, “Has the 
Lord as great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord?” 
(Verse 22.) This must have 
made a great impression upon 
the Hebrew people as the genera- 
tions came and went, for we find 
a scribe referring to it in reply- 
ing to the question of Jesus 
about the great commandments. 
(Mark 12:33.) 

In the closing verses of the 
text, we find Saul coming to him- 
self. But this is only a partial 
truth. He says, “I have sinned.” 
(Verse 24.) But before he fin- 
ished the sentence he said that 
he did so because he ‘‘feared the 


people.” This probably was not 
true. Samuel recognized that 
fact. 

The ultimate words’ which 


everyone must hear who rejects 
God are given to Saul: ‘“‘You have 
rejected the word of the Lord, 
and the Lord has rejected you 
from being king over Israel.” 
(Verse 26.) 

Disobedience is tragic. It is 
the same for kings and rulers as 
it is for the subjects. To decide 
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for ourselves that we will give a = his early years as 


portion of any “spoils” to God 
is beside the point. God does not 
want any such offerings. He 
wants us. 


The Scripture 


1 Samuel 15:17-26 


17 And Samuel said, “Though you 
are little in your own eyes, are you 
not the head of the tribes of Israel? 
The LORD anointed you king over 
Israel. 18 And the LORD sent you 
on a mission, and said, ‘Go, utterly 
destroy the sinners, the Amalekites, 
and fight against them until they 
are consumed.’ 19 Why then did 
you not obey the voice of the 
LORD? Why did you swoop on the 
spoil, and do what was evil in the 
sight of the LORD?” 20 And Saul 
said to Samuel, “I have obeyed the 
voice of the LORD, I have gone on 
the mission on which the LORD sent 
me, I have brought Agag the king 
of Amalek, and I have utterly de- 
stroyed the Amalekites. 21 But the 
people took of the spoil, sheep and 
oxen, the best of the things devoted 
to destruction, to sacrifice to the 
LORD your God in Gilgal.” 22 And 
Samuel said, 

“Has the LORD as great delight 
in burnt offerings and sac- 
rifices, 

as in obeying the voice of the 
LORD? 
Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of 
rams. 
23 For rebellion is as the sin of div- 
ination, 
and stubbornness is as iniquity 
and idolatry. 

Because you have rejected the 

word of the LORD, 
he has also rejected you from 
being king.” 

24 And Saul said to Samuel, “I 
have sinned; for I have transgressed 
the commandment of the LORD and 
your words, because I feared the 
people and obeyed their voice. 25 
Now therefore, I pray, pardon my 
sin, and return with me, that I may 
worship the LORD.” 26 And Sam- 
uel said to Saul, “I will not return 
with you; for you have rejected the 
word of the LORD, and the LORD 
has rejected you from being king 
over Israel.” 
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king, Saul seems to have heeded 
well the counsel of the prophet 
Samuel. Stronger than counsel, 
Samuel’s word had the force of 
divine authority. So when Sam- 
uel commanded Saul to destroy 
the Amalekites, ancient enemies, 
he meant it to be absolute and 
complete. 

Nothing short of full obedi- 
ence would be acceptable. This 
was made very clear to Saul. 

In the main, Saul carried out 
the order. He destroyed all the 
people, saving only the Kenites 
and the king, Agag. Also, the 
best of the cattle and sheep were 
retained for a sacrifice to the 
Lord of Israel. This seemed to 
Saul’s judgment a good thing to 
do. It seemed foolish to kill per- 
fectly good animals, and_ it 
seemed right to him to capture 
the king and bring him home 
bound. 


But Samuel was furious. It 
mattered not that Saul was suc- 
cessful in destroying their old 
enemies, he had not carried out 
the command. What often seems 
good to us is not always pleasing 
to the Lord. Saul acquiesced to 
the people’s wish, thus forgetting 
his command from Samuel. His 
excuse was lame and unaccept- 
able. 


It is always easier to heed the 
voice of men who are near than 
that of the Lord, who may not 
be seen, and so considered far 
away. Compromise comes easy 
and natural, especially when ab- 
solute obedience is so drastic. 
We are sure that Saul thought 


he was doing right. Do not we 
do the same? 
For example, consider the 


Meaning for Today 


by W. Marion Rowlen 


drink problem. The Japanese, it 
is said, have a proverb: “First a 
man takes a drink, then the drink 
takes a drink, then the drink 
takes the man.” 

This is briefly and succinctly 
put, and it is as true as gospel. 
One cannot look with favor upon 
the way in which modern maga- 
zines and other advertising of 
liquor seeks to influence the mind 
and heart of the people today. 

The effectiveness of their de- 
ceit fills the corrective institu- 
tions of our country to overflow- 
ing. Liquor and narcotics lead 
many to the darkness of hell. 
Men lose their kingdoms, their 
businesses, their homes, and 
their immortal souls to the curse 
of alcohol. 


Samuel represented the reli- 
gious authority, Saul the politi- 
cal. Church and state were not 
as yet separated, but functioned 
as one power. Whatever we may 
think of the sternness and sever- 
ity of Samuel, we must think of 
his rebuke of Saul when he cries 
out, ‘To obey is better than sac- 
rifice!” What cares the Lord 
God for our perfunctory com- 
pliances if our heart is far from 
him? 

Samuel was dead right in his 
word to Saul, “Obedience is bet- 
ter than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” The prev- 
alence of the evil of the liquor 
traffic can never be made right. 
That which destroys men, de- 
ranges family life and dooms lit- 
tle children to a life of shame can 
never bring aught than the con- 
demnation of almighty God. Ev- 
ery Christian should set his face 
sternly and unrelentingly against 
this evil. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 





O UESTION: Education with- 
out wisdom is like a candle 
without a wick. Don’t you think 
we need more wisdom and less 
education? In the country 
church we didn’t have much 
education but we read our Bi- 
bles over and over. We didn’t 
have much organization but we 
did have wisdom. In our city 
churches we come home let 
down—a candle without a wick. 


A NSWER: Certainly you 
are right in assuming that a 
candle has to have a wick in 
order to shed light, but I think 
you will also agree that the 
wick will not last long or be of 
great value without the sur- 
rounding candle. 


At Christmas time I have 
seen homemade candles of tre- 
mendous size that are supposed 
to last for months of burning. 
It is possible the light was not 
any brighter than that of an 
ordinary candle, but its lasting 
qualities depended upon that 
which surrounded the wick. 

It would seem that your 
analogy refers to the wick as 
wisdom and the candle as edu- 
cation. I do not want to labor 
the point, but neither do I want 
us to throw education out the 
window and count it useless. 


It would seem to be not a 
case of “either-or’ but one of 
“both-and.” We cannot lay 
hold on much wisdom unless we 
are willing to go through the 
disciplines of education and edu- 
cation will not shed much light 
unless it has at its center the 
torch of divine wisdom. 


The country church of yester- 
years is not a stranger to me. 
As a boy, I attended Sunday 
school classes in a country 
church where the teachers did 
not know the Old Testament 
from the New Testament .and 
where Palestine was presented 
as some place up in heaven. 


Let me confess that many of 
these teachers were good peo- 
ple, but their goodness could 
have been enhanced by a better 
education. Later I was pastor 
of small country churches and 
here both pastor and people 
needed more education and 
much more wisdom. 

City churches can be just as 
lacking in both education and 
wisdom as country churches, 
but many city churches that I 
know (and most country 
churches) are working at the job 
of Christian education believing 
that it will add to wisdom. 
Their failures are many. 

It takes careful organization 
to carry on a program of edu- 
cation in our public schools and 
it is foolish to think a program 
of Christian education can be 
carried on without organization 
or by giving everyone a Bible 
and urging them to read it. It 
takes education to read the Bi- 
ble and the more carefully we 
study the book the more wis- 
dom we will possess. 


QUESTION: Is it proper for 
members who visit the monthly 
meetings of the church board, 
but are not members of the 
board itself, to address the 
chair and take part in the dis- 
cussions? 


by F. E. Davison 


ANSWER: When visitors are 
invited to the board meeting 
and their opinions are solicited 
by the chairman I would feel 
that such visitors would have 
every right to enter into the 
discussion. 

When visitors come on their 
own initiative, I would feel that 
it would be best for them to be 
only attentive listeners. In cer- 
tain cases they might ask for 
special privilege. If that priv- 
ilege were granted their opin- 
ions could be expressed; other- 
wise their comments would be 
considered quite out of order. 

May I add that it is quite un- 
usyal to find people that anx- 
ious to attend board meetings. 
When they do, it is a pretty 
safe guess that they have some 
axe to grind. A board meet- 
ing is no place to grind any- 
body’s axes. 





“Would you care to recon- 

sider your veto of the budget 

allowance for termite ex- 
termination?” 














